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GOOD BREAD PULLS BUSINESS YOUR WAY 


Consumers ideas of good bread in DES MOINES 
may differ from opinions in NEW YORK. Tastes vary but 
.. INTERNATIONAL FLOURS remain constant in 


providing greater dough tolerance ...in giving loaves extra 





volume, taste and eye appeal. 


2 ahs xd 

"SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
i: Robin Hood 

Cinderella 

Seal of Minnesota 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Minute Man 
Red Dragon 
Merlin 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 


Royal Prancer 
Golden Prancer 
White Prancer 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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Americans who make you proud to be an American 
VOLUNTARY TARGET 






Italy. An American advance against strongly en- 
trenched Nazi troops. A private from Florida, 
taking part in his first front-line action, precedes 
his platoon along a gully toward an enemy strong- 
point. Of a dozen Germans who attempt to cut 
him down during an advance of a few hundred 
yards, he kills four and captures eight. Then, 
realizing that his platoon can’t assault the main 
objective without risking heavy casualties, he 
springs to his feet, yelling taunts and shaking his 
fist at the Nazis. By deliberately making himself a 
target, he enables his comrades to slip undetected 
through a ditch and capture the strongpoint by 
surprise. Deservedly, this hero now wears the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


¢ How can any of us do enough to back up 
men like this? 


Speed the Final Victory by Buying MORE War Bonds! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


neral Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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LET’S GET OUR 
HEADS TOGETHER 


ver Your 
Postwar Problems 


THERE'S one phase of your postwar planning in 
which we can very likely be of help to you. And 
that’s in packaging your products, mew or old. 
Your carry-over products, as well as your new 
ones, will want a new, smart, modern dress. 











Deltaseal Packaging will be your choice, chances 
are, if you have any free-flowing, powdered or 
granular products to sell at retail. First of all, only 
Deltaseal Bags have the “easy-pour’’ spout that 
consumers like so much...and that means repeat CS, V7. SCG, 
sales. Second, they are designed to handle and stack 
easily and make excellent displays. They are well 





adapted to colorful, eye-catching printing. Third, A PREWAR PACKAGING SYSTEM 
the Deltaseal automatic closing machine makes THAT SOLVES POSTWAR PROBLEMS 
neat, siftproof closures with speed and economy. 





And, finally, Deltaseal Packaging is proven by A Practical Package for 
7 free-flowing powdered or 
over ten years of wide and successful usage. granular products. 





Write for details. 






A Proven Sales Builder 
that gets choice display 
positions. Wins and holds 
customer approval. 








A Timesaver In Packag- 


Semis = oa 
Deltasedal 3 


Packaging 
$79) 2) 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Char- 
lotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell « Houston 
Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis « Salina 

Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 7 
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FLO U R 


Town Crier studies its market. It knows 
what you want, and is designed to fill 
that need. This is accomplished by 
planning, wheat selection and follow up 
—to give you what you want, and not 


just what we might find easy to mill. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘THE baking characteristics of the wheat are pre-determined 
before ‘‘Standard” flours are milled. Wheat samples are milled in 
our experimental mill. ..the experimentally milled flour is baked 


GENERAL OFFICES into bread ...the resulting loaf must score high in color, texture, 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. grain, volume and good eating qualities. These are reasons why 
CHICAGO your bread quality goes up when you use “‘Standard’’ flours. 


MILLS STANDAR MILLING 
cauieas $097 COMPANY 
aisles BAKERY FLOURS 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


FLOUR OF SATISFACTION 


The knowledge you are 
selling a fine product, the 


comments you get from your 


Flour Milling Capacity trade, the support you get 
5000 Sacks from our office —all this helps 
Grain Storage Capacity make KELLY’S FAMOUS 


1,000,000 Bushels 
a real flour of satisfaction. 


Never a Question About 


WM KELLY \" Wal “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
MILLING I fe 
GOMOD? EVERY USE FLOUR 


“the WILLIAM KELLY 
VITRECCROO NZ UNY 





HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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l-H flour does not depend 


wholly upon its excellence to 








get and keep business for 





you. Just as our millers 


spend their hours milling I-H 





to consistent perfection, we 


spend ours giving drive and 


power to I-H sales. It works. 





The ISMERT-HINCKE |° 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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/. A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLS / 


The drive behind Super-White, the 
punch that helps you get it into the stores 
and ovens—these permit more and more 
housewives to learn the baking goodness 
and whiteness of this fine flour. That is 
why Super-White is mushrooming. 








~THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


— ABILENE, KANSAS 






Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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Sugar 


BAKERY PROD 
LEVEL OF 





Bh 
Further Contemplated I 
de Hlour Use—Bakers V 


mittee Investigation- 
By J 


Washington Correspond 


Vashington, D. C.—Declining 
sugar supplies seem likel) 





clamp a lid on expanding civ 
flour use and may even reduce 
mestiec flour consumption this j 
Further sugar reductions for ba 


predicted and lard quotas ' 
cut 20%, May 13. 

It has become increasingly ¢ 
that bakers are on the threshol 
a crisis which may lead to s 
deterioration of bakery product 
a reduced volume of bakery g 
and also create a price squeez 
the baking industry. The net e 


. may turn out to be an unofficia 

ee = ; . és tioning of wheat, the one impo! 

. Pig GRD 7 pl rs $. ) ' food commodity in adequate su] 
eer f # * i c sg Cf John T. McCarthy, president ot 


American Bakers Association, 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, exect 
secretary of the Associated R 
Bakers of America, appeared 
week before the House special | 
mittee on food shortages, heade 
Clinton Anderson, of New Me 
to explain the urgent need of s 
to the baking industry. 

[he Anderson House commi 
which previously had reported 
meat shortages, spent last week | 
ing testimony from government 
cialists and industrial users of s1 
Testimony presented reinforces 
opinions that the handling of 
sugar supply leaves much to be 
sired and implies that poor judg! 
and political influence have pl 
a big part in putting the bakin; 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 





















Supplemer 
Made b 


Washington, D. C.—Allocatio 
20,000,000 yards of heavy type 
lap will be made under Conserv: 
Order M-47, officials of the 
Food Administration report. | 
| 
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THERE IS Something New IN FLOUR 


There is something new in flour—bakers are enthusiastic in their praise 
of PIKES PEAK HIGH ALTITUDE FLOUR. They find the wide 
tolerance and dependable uniformity of this fine flour go a long way 
toward easing their wartime production problems. Let our representative 
tell you the story of the newest and one of the best flours ever offered 
the baking industry. It will take very little timé and you will find it 
interesting and informative. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


Sewing the Bakers of rbmertea far over 58 years 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Gahkere.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


lieved that the extra yardage 
regarded as a supplemental 
cation for the second quarter. 
(he extra allotment will be < 
ble to all classes of bag prod 
equally but it is feared that mil 
orders may consume this addit 
supply. WEA officials are atte 
to devise a method whereb 
users will have an equal chan 
obtain a fair share of the incr 
allocation but so far no decisior 
been reached which will avoi 
open fight with the military. 
Textile requirements are up < 
- | ; ae ; i 20% from last year, and alloca 
ot textiles for bags are running 
than 5% less than last year, 
officials point out. Farmers an 
ricultural industries and trades 
requested by WFA to conserve 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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ar Cuts Likely to Curb Flour Use 
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Y PRODUCTION BELOW 
iVEL OF CIVILIAN DEMAND 


yntemplated inodatinn of Quotas May Limit 
;e—Bakers Voice Protests at House Com- 


[nvestigatior 


By 





Statistics Uncertain 


JOHN CIPPERLY 


shington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


D. C.—Declining lard 
plies seem likely to 
yn expanding civilian 
may even reduce do- 
ysumption this year. 
reductions for bakers 
und lard quotas were 
13. 
ne increasingly clear 
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may lead to sharp 
f bakery products or 
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to be an unofficial ra- 
at, the one important 
y in adequate supply. 
arthy, president of the 
ers Association, and 
igewaelter, executive 
he Associated Retail 
1erica, appeared last 
ie House special com- 
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son, of New Mexico, 
urgent need of sugar 
ndustry. 
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from government spe- 
ustrial users of sugar. 
sented reinforces first 
the handling of the 
paves much to be de- 
es that poor judgment 
nfluence have played 
wutting the baking in- 


dustry face to face with its greatest 
crisis of the war. 
Smaller Allotments 

According to official figures of the 
Office of Price Administration, dur- 
ing 1944 sugar was disbursed under 
rationing to the extent of 775,000 
tons more than was allocated for all 
uses. George Dice, sugar rationing 
chief for OPA, told the committee 
that the 1945 sugar ration program 
will be held within the allotted 5,- 
012,000 tons, a reduced allocation 
from 1944. 

The bitter reality of our present 
sugar supply situation is probably 
best stated by Henry Fields, OPA 
chief counsel, who stated that “fur- 
ther reductions are mandatory for 
the third and fourth quarters of 
1945 for all industrial and institu- 
tional users and that most industrial 
users will find their allotments cut 
to between 45% and 50% of their 
1941 bases but that bakers will be 
rationed on a slightly higher level. 

Interpretations of “slightly higher 
level” vary between government offi- 
cials. Some predict that the baker 
will be reduced to 50% of his 1941 
base with other industrial users cut 
to 40% The current bakery sugar 
allotment is 75%. 

One of the soundest analysts in the 
sugar field, however, is inclined to be- 
lieve that at present we tend to exag- 
gerate the dark statistical side of the 
sugar situation. This official points 





out that while cuts are certain they 
may not reach the levels that the 
more pessimistic expect. 

For instance, this man says that 
Hawaiian officials have stated that 
with only slight increases in mech- 
anized equipment an addition of 45,- 
000 tons of sugar can be obtained 
from that producing region. Another 
encouraging factor is the OPA atti- 
tude. That agency will not be caught 
off guard a second year and will use 
a more accurate record of industrial 
and institutional use to guide its de- 
cisions. 

Although there is inherently a 
threat that competing industrial 
users will engage in inter-industry 
battles over differential rations, the 
Anderson committee has purposely 
played down this possibility to pre- 
vent heated recriminations from con- 
fusing the public. It is learned from 
reliable sources that any signs of in- 
ter-industry fighting will be squelched 
promptly. 

It is believed that lend-lease allot- 
ments will be subjected to more care- 
ful review. One observer points out 
that Europe and Russia can tolerate 
a cereal diet with a minimum amount 
of sugar. They are accustomed to 
rye flour and other cereal products 
without the addition of sugar, conse- 
quently their calls for sugar may be 
pared without damage to either nu- 
triment or palatability. 


The Baker’s Position 


In emphasizing the need for sugar“ 
b> b 


to transform our abundant wheat 
crop into acceptable domestic fare, 
this official cited the adequate way 
John T. McCarthy expressed the situ- 
ation in his statement before the An- 
derson committee. Mr. McCarthy 
told the committee, “The bumper 
wheat crop is only statistically food. 
Wheat flour is not acceptable 
food unless combined with sugar and 
shortening and other ingredients to 
become, as bakery products, the prin- 
cipal consumable form of cereals.” 
That is precisely the story accord- 


(Continued on page 41.) 





lemental Allocation of Burlap 
lade by WFA to Bolster Supplies 


D. C.—Allocation of 
is of heavy type bur- 
Je under Conservation 
officials of the War 
tration report. It is 
he extra yardage will 
; a supplemental allo- 
econd quarter. 

lotment will be avail- 
sses of bag producers 
is feared that military 
msume this additional 
officials are attempt- 
a method whereby all 
e an equal chance to 
share of the increased 
so far no decision has 
which will avoid an 
1 the military. 

rements are up about 
year, and allocations 
bags are running more 
than last year, WFA 
jut. Farmers and ag- 
stries and trades are 
NFA to conserve bags 


and return them to channels of trade 
as soon as possible. 

Officials also point out that there 
is little opportunity to cut down the 
use of bags in this country. No 
alternative packaging seems possible 
on a large scale for flour, livestock 
and poultry feeds, sugar, potatoes, 
peanuts, beans, peas, rice, and in 
some parts of the country for wheat, 
barley and oats. 

Military requirements for cotton 
duck and other fabrics have cut into 
the capacity of cotton mills to pro- 
duce heavy osnaburg and heavy 
sheeting needed for bags, WFA offi- 
cials said. 

During the first two quarters of 
this year, allocation of cotton tex- 
tiles for bags totaled a little less 
than 477,000,000 yards, compared 
with 570,000,000 yards for the same 
quarters during 1944, 

Burlap allocations are larger than 
last year, but the total allocations 
of textiles for bags in the first half 


of 1945 are about 850,000,000 yards 
compared with approximately 900,- 
000,000 yards during the first half 
of 1944. This is a difference of 
about 5%, and requirements are 
now approximately 20% greater than 
at this time a year ago. 

These are reasons why farmers 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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U. S. Flour Sales 
Bulletin Ready 
for Small Mills 


Chicago, Ill.—The first of a new 
series of bulletins, directed chiefly 
to the small mill field and prepared 
under the auspices of the small mills 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation, was issued May 14, by 
the federation. 

Treating problems peculiar to that 
segment of the industry, the series 
opens with Bulletin No. 1 on gov- 


ernment flour purchases with refer- 
ence to the smaller units of the in- 
dustry. Other topics to follow at 


approximately monthly intervals in- 
clude: enrichment, better merchan- 
dising of cracker flour, building busi- 
ness in local territory, systematic 
accounting, use of facilities of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, and insect 
control. 

The small mills committee, with 
membership limited to millers whose 
plants have a capacity of not more 
than 600 sacks daily, was formed 
in 1939 and had as its first chair- 
man C. D. McKenzie of Quincy, 
Mich., now president of the federa- 
tion. Under his leadership the com- 
mittee sponsored the 1939 revision of 
the small mill accounting manual. 

The present committee is com- 
posed of: Harold E. Yoder, chairman, 
Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind; 
Haskell Cudd, Stillwater (Okla.) 
Milling Co; C. C. Furr, Beverly Mills, 
Broad Run, Va; C. R. Kellogg, Kel- 
logg & Buck, Morenci, Mich; M. W. 
McConnell, Lee Milling Co., Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio; Horace A. Menchey, Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Milling Co; L. H. Pat- 
ten, Farmers & Merchants Milling 
Co., Glencoe,. Minn; G. B. Robbins, 
Auburn (Ky.) Roller Mills; A. E. 
Vaughn, Eagle Rock (Va.) Roller 
Mills; J. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton 
& Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y. 

Bulletins are being mailed to all 
members of the federation, and at 
the urgent request of the small mills 
committee the first of the series will 
go also to nonmember small mills. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INTERSTATE STOCK PURCHASE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Holders of the 
$5 no par cumulative preferred stock 
have been invited to tender their 
stock to the corporation at a flat 
price not to exceed $50 per share, to 
an aggregate amount of $350,000. 
Tenders must be received at the Kan- 
sas City office before 12 o’clock noon, 
c.w.t., May 25. 








No Progress on Subsidy Action 


Washington, D. C.—No progress has been made on the job of getting 


flour subsidy 


and other Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


funds appropriated. 


The subsidy measure still reposes in the hopper of the House, and the rules 
committee of the House was scheduled to consider the status of that piece 


of legislation. 


Possibly the rules committee will adopt a special rule to get 


the measure before the House for passage, as an effort was being made to 


obtain such a special consideration. 


After being passed by the House the measure must go to a conference 
with the Senate for approval of amendments which were written into the 


bill by the House banking and currency committee. 


These amendments have 


no bearing on the flour subsidy, but make it necessary to obtain Senate ap- 


proval of the changes. 


The Senate passed the bill originally. 
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MILLERS WARNED OF HIGHER 


POSTWAR PRODUCTION COSTS 


Regional Group, Meeting in Wichita, Is Cautioned by J. C. 
Beaven That Industry May Face Substantial 
Increase in General Operating Expense 


Wichita, Kansas.—Addressing near- 
ly 50 representatives of mills in 
Kansas at a regional meeting of 
members of the Millers National 
Federation held here on May 10, J. 
C. Beaven, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, gave warn- 
ing of higher postwar operating costs 
in the manufacture of flour, indicat- 
ing that there may be a substan- 
tial increase over the costs of 1944-45. 
He indicated that repairs and replace- 
ments will be higher, sales will be 
more costly and operations generally 
will be loaded with expenses now hid- 
den or forgotten. He asked the mill- 
ers not only to keep these things in 
mind, but also to prepare better to 
serve their customers to justify a 
continuing modest margin and to add 
dignity to an industry that by its own 
sharp competition has destroyed a 
part of its ability to perform its 
duties properly. 

Covering largely the same ground 
as they did in a similar meeting at 
Fort Worth, Texas, the previous day, 
Herman Fakler and Herman Steen 
of the federation staff talked about 
subsidies and the likelihood that they 
will be continued, commodity price 
support, political trends, millfeed reg- 
ulations, basing points, enrichment 
and packages. 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
gave a clear and sparkling talk about 
the activities of that organization, 
tracing its functions from kitchen 
testing through practical demonstra- 
tions, recipe service, field work, news- 
paper publicity and various other 
public relations activities that 
through established agencies and 
companies reach millions of bread 
consumers. 

Jess Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Nearly every 
major Kansas mill was represented. 


Meaning of “Margins” 


““Margins’ is a subject that can 
be statistical and boring,” said Mr. 
Beavens to the millers, ‘‘or analytical, 
enlightening and even inspirational if 
you let your imagination go to work. 
By themselves margins mean noth- 
ing, but when related to volume and 
the unit cost of operating, they indi- 
cate the extent of profit or loss you 
will realize from your milling busi- 
ness. 

“The rising costs of recent years 
have been obscured with increasing 
volume, but these rising costs are a 
factor we are going to have to deal 
with realistically in the near future. 
The manner in which we deal with 
them may very well determine the 
position of our industry through the 
next generation. The increasing vol- 
ume that has obscured our rising 
costs is primarily a direct result of 
the war, and only a small portion of 
it can be expected to continue for 
more than a short period after the 
war. The trend for many years of 
decreasing capacity stopped in 1942 
and has probably increased slightly 
in the past three years. This change 
in trend may be temporary, and fur- 
ther decreases in capacity may be 
witnessed in later years, but for the 
present we must hold our thinking 


to production from current capacity. 

“With some imagination I have 
tried to inject current costs into the 
postwar period. Some of you may 
consider these postwar estimates to 
be too conservative, and others may 
consider them to be inflated. I hold 
no brief for the accuracy of the esti- 
mate, but hope it may serve to stim- 
ulate some constructive thinking. 

“The approximate 60% increase in 
labor costs from 1932 to 1942 in- 
cludes not only direct wage increases, 
but Social Security taxes, and for 
most of us is the period when vaca- 
tions with pay were inaugurated and 
group life insurance made available 
to the employees. For a few it in- 
cludes employee retirement income 
programs. The increased unit cost 
for labor between 1942 and 1944 is 
primariily caused by wage increases, 
and in addition includes some de- 
crease in the efficiency of labor. The 
same conditions exist in this year and 
the postwar estimate assumes some 
degree of inflation will prevail, and 
that wage rates may go somewhat 
higher before leveling off. 


Decreased Volume 


“A major portion of the estimated 
increase of nearly 15% in labor costs 
will, in my opinion, result from de- 
creased volume rather than from a 
further increase in the wage level. 
A good portion of supplies and re- 
pairs cost is represented by labor in 
our own mills or in the plants of those 
from whom we are buying our sup- 
plies, so that with labor costs having 
more than doubled since 1932, it is 
only natural to assume that our cost 
for supplies and repairs will increase 
in approximately the same ratio. 

“The costs of administration for 
the industry remained constant in the 
period from 1932 to 1942, as did the 
percentage of capacity operated. Fol- 
lowing 1942 these costs began to in- 
crease in dollars even though the 
unit cost declined slightly. Actual- 
ly the total cost has increased near- 
ly 20%, while increased volume has 
reduced the unit cost nearly 10%. 
The postwar estimate on 70% of ca- 
pacity assumes a further slight in- 
crease in the dollar cost, and would 
level out at approximately 25% high- 
er than in 1942. 

“The large volume of sales to the 
government or as a result of war 
conditions has been made at little or 
no selling cost, so that the unit cost 
of selling has declined even though 
the dollar cost increased about 6% 
and would have to increase very lit- 
tle to produce an over-all average 
selling cost of 20c per cwt in the 
postwar period. Your guess is as 
good as mine as to whether our sell- 
ing costs will be this high, but if the 
present level of salaries, communica- 
tion and travel expense continues, 
it seems probable that selling costs 
in the postwar period may be this 
high. 

“In the 10-year span from 1932 to 
1942 the dollar and unit costs each 
increased about 19%. In the next 
two years the dollar expense in- 
creased 22%, while the unit costs 
declined nearly 4%. This is the re- 
sult of increasing volume while the 
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heavy increase in ‘unit cost for the 
postwar period is the result, in re- 
verse, of declining volume and high- 
er costs. However, considering the 
much greater portion of our expense 
dollar going directly or indirectly to 
our employees, the unit cost pro- 
jected for the postwar period repre- 
sents a degree of efficiency surpassed 
by few industries. 


The Change in Channels 

“The decrease in margins and sell- 
ing expense between 1932 and 1942 
is in large part a result of the big 
shift in the ratio of family and bak- 
ery flour, a change in the channels 
of distribution for family flour, and 
an increasing portion of bakery flour 
going to larger buyers. 

“In 1942 we had gotten the first 
impact of higher taxes, a rise from 
about 12% to 30%, and a new factor 
had entered the competitive situa- 
tion. With decreasing margins from 
flour, many millers had sought oth- 
er sources of income, and in 10 years 
the income from other sources had 
increased nearly 700%, and was 
greater than the revenue from mill- 
ing operations. The net result of all 
these shifts in margins, expenses, 
taxes and the development of other 
sources of income is that net income 
per unit remained the same as in 
1932. 

“In 1943-44 the operating profit 
from milling operations shows the 
real effect of increased volume se- 
cured with little or no effort. Actual- 
ly, the money spent for administra- 
tion and selling decreased 15% and 
the unit cost for these elements de- 
creased by 33%, so that with an av- 
erage margin lower than in 1942, 
the operating profit increased. In 
addition, the dollar income from oth- 
er sources increased. Then came the 
tax bill, and the net profit per unit 
was reduced to nearly the same fig- 
ure as in 1942 and in 1932. 

“A 1944-45 estimate is mainly a 
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series of question marks, but I he. 
lieve it is generally conceded that in 
spite of an estimated 10% increase 
in volume, the net income in dollars 
will be lower than in the previous 
year. 

“The milling industry is one of the 
oldest industries, and has survived 
because it produces one of the most 
healthful and nutritious foods known 
to man. In this fact alone there is 
cause for real industry pride. For 
generations the business has been and 
it still is a volume industry. The 
conditions under which our raw nia- 
terial is bought and our by-produ:ts 
are sold have always required its 
executives to be masters in the ort 
of trading and economical process- 
ing. Because this requirement is so 
fundamental in the business, most of 
the newer men entering the industry 
have been attracted to it because of 
their special talent in this field. For 
generations these qualities of leadcr- 
ship were adequate to sustain the 
industry and to maintain that 
thorough and deepseated pride so 
sential to continued success. 

“With the improvement in cx 
munication and transportation tha 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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MILLERS HEAR MILLFEED 
ORDER MAY GET REVISION 


Kansas City, Mo.—Millers are he- 
ing advised at their regional Millers 
National Federation meetings that 
some consideration is being given by 
the Office of Price Administration to 
the modification of section 6 of the 
millfeed order to prevent the sale 
of millfeed at prices higher than des- 
tination ceilings. Although it is not 
unlikely that the order may stand as 
written, depending partly upon the 
market trend, it is reported that the 
volume of f.o.b. sales for distant ship- 
mentshas been large enough to cause 
the OPA to give it further study. 





Millers of Southwest, in Regional 
Meeting, Hear of Greater Flour 
Needs in Reconstruction Period 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Millers from 
Texas and Oklahoma met in Fort 
Worth May 9 to get direct from ex- 
ecutives of the Millers National Fed- 
eration the gist of the nucleus meet- 
ing held in Chicago last month. Most 
of the information passed on to the 
members of the industry in these 
states was distilled from the previous 
meeting, although questions about 
subjects that applied particularly to 
the Southwest were brought up and 
answered. W. P. Bomar, president 
of Bewley Milling Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, acted as chairman of the fed- 
eration’s session here. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the fed- 
eration, presented the political side 
of the millers’ picture, together with 
the subsidy situation that is becom- 
ing increasingly critical for millers, 
who must depend upon a backlog of 
bookings better to protect their run- 
ning time, labor situation and wheat 
position. Mr. Fakler also touched 
on the millfeed situation, which pre- 
viously has been publicized, saying 
that the OPA has the matter before 
it and may revise or eliminate Sec- 
tion 6 if complaints continue to come 
in from buyers who legitimately pay 
higher than local ceilings but ob- 
ject to the amendment that permits 
it. However, there is no reason to 
think the change is imminent or even 


certain, and it is likely that the in- 
dustry will be consulted before any 
drastic revision is made. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the federation, reviewed 
the state legislative campaign for uni- 
form packaging laws on the decimal 
weight plan and for compulsory en- 
richment of flour and bread. le 
reviewed the basing point decision 
of the supreme court, stating that in 
the judgment of lawyers he has con- 
sulted it does not and will not direct- 
ly influence the flour milling busi- 
ness. He said that in the short time 
he has had to inquire into the case 
it has begun to appear that basing 
points as such are considered leval 
and necessary, but their application 
must be just and reasonable. 

James S. Hargett, vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma C 
told the group that wheat in Tex: 
and Oklahoma is not as good as } 
tured by the government’s crop 
port. He cited the dry weather in 
the west, the excessive moisture in 
the north and the uncertain staius 
of almost all the wheat except in 
some areas such as that north and 
east of Amarillo. He said he had 
studied crops in that area for more 
than 25 years and knew that no pre- 
diction at this time of the year is 
likely to be accurate. Consequently 
he made no estimate, but suggested 
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that the total could fall far below 
the April estimate made by the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

It was brought out at this meet- 
ing that the government is finding 
far more use for flour than originally 
planned when the current program 
was set up, and that the prisoner, 
patriot and partisan demand for food 
would probably exceed the 20% 
susgested by the army two weeks 
Q All millers are agreeable to 
doing everything possible to give the 
eovernment the necessary flour to 
accomplish the feeding goals as set 


ter gathering the essential in- 
formation from the federation rep- 
resentatives and discussing informal- 
ly the hazards of supported agricul- 
(ural prices and the principle of sup- 
porting values of basic commodities 
f wo years after the Jan. 1 follow- 
ing peace, the millers adjourned to 
their games, many of them squeez- 
ne in a round of golf before leaving 
t nome. 
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FLOUR IMPORTS BY HAITI 
GAIN AS CROPS DECLINE 


low average rainfall in the Repub- 
lic of Haiti throughout the past two 
years has affected crop yields to a 
siderable extent. Although no of- 
| figures are available, conserva- 
estimates place the 1944 grain 
juction at around 75% of nor- 
according to the United States 
irtment of Agriculture’s Foreign 
ps and Markets. 

» reduction in grain production, 
V h is used almost exclusively for 
human consumption, has been par- 
offset by increases in wheat- 
flour imports. During the fiscal year, 
\pril, 1944, through March, 1945, 
flour imports are estimated to have 
totaled about 204,000 bags of 200 lbs, 
compared with 124,000 bags during 
1943-44 and an annual average of 
77,000 bags for the three preceding 
Aside from the decreased 
grain production, an important cause 
the increased flour imports was 
said to be the general increase in the 
level of income. 

Practically no corn has been avail- 
able for export in the past year be- 
of the poor crops. In recent 
years up to 40,000 bus have been 
hipped by small boat, principally to 
the Bahama Islands. Present pros- 
pects point to some increase in corn 
plantings this year. 
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BARLEY ORDER REVISION 
CORRECTS AND CLARIFIES 


Vashington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued re- 
d supplement 3 to FPR 2, the 
ey order, to correct typographical 

rs appearing in the original regu- 

yn and to clarify certain provi- 
The revised supplement be- 

( effective May 15, 1945, and in- 
ciides all effective amendments to 





vears. 


( ise 





ess than carload mark-ups are 
vided in this revision comparable 
he less than carload mark-ups in 
corn regulation to keep the pat- 
fern for grains uniform. 
Paragraph (b) of section 10 is 
ended to provide for a reversion 
base prices where barley is 
hipped by rail in the case where 
> seller has himself trucked the 
rley to such base point as well as 
1 the case where his supplier has 
ucked such barley in. 
Section 10 is amended to provide 
n additional mark-up if barley is 
hipped by vessel on the Great Lakes 
r by barge south or east of Cairo, 


TIll., to provide an extra merchandis- 
ing mark-up to take care of the ad- 
ditional risk on the part of the ship- 
pers in such manner. 

A revision of the definition for 
carrying charges is made to clarify 
section 13 (e). 

Section 14 is amended to provide 
that the various charges, mark-ups 
and costs may be stated separately, 
at the option of the seller, either on 
the invoice or on the confirmation 
of purchase or sale. 

Appendix A, table 1, is clarified 
with respect to the provisions for 
moisture and test weight discounts 
and by a rewording of a paragraph 
providing for moisture discounts. 
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FCA TO HANDLE DISPOSAL 
OF GOVERNMENT WAR LAND 


Washington, D. C. — The Farm 
Credit Administration has been 
named by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard as the agency in charge of 
the disposal of surplus farm and for- 
est lands no longer required for war 
purposes. 

The Surplus Property Act provides 
that federal, state, county and muni- 
cipal agencies and certain types of 
institutions shall have preference in 
the purchase of these lands. For- 
mer owners have next preference, 
followed by the former tenants, if 
the land was rented at the time of 
government purchase. What remains 
after these preferences are exercised 
is then to be divided into economic 
units and offered, first, to veterans 
of the present war or persons now in 
military service, and second, to the 
general public. 

The tracts that will be disposed of 
are scattered throughout the coun- 
try. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion will make public announcement 
of the location and other details re- 
garding the various tracts after as- 
signment by the Surplus Property 
Board. 
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A. L. NEMIR TRANSFERRED 
TO CCC SUGAR PROBLEM 


C.—One of the 
foremost sugar authorities in the 
government, A. L. Nemir, will be 
transferred to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. sugar division this week to as- 
sist with the government sugar policy. 

Prior to the war Mr. Nemir was 
with the Department of Commerce 
where he acted as the sugar spe- 
cialist of that agency. Subsequently 
he was drafted into war agency serv- 
ice in an advisory capacity and at 
the present time is with War Food 
Administration in the materials and 
facilities branch. 

Mr. Nemir’s transfer was re- 
ceived with considerable satisfaction 
by sugar industry representatives 
here who are familiar with his broad 
knowledge of the industry and his 
shrewd ability to appraise conditions 
and to forecast accurately trends 
based on those conditions. 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
HAROLD ABELL, BUFFALO 


Harold Lee Abell, 56, president of 
the Marine Elevator Co., and also 
of two insurance companies, Buffalo, 
died of a heart attack May 7. The 
Marine Elevator Co. was established 
by Mr. Abell’s grandfather in 1881 
and his father succeeded to its presi- 
dency. It controls storage capacity 
of 2,650,000 bus of grain. Mr. Abell 
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became president upon the death of 
his father in 1920. 
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SELLING RUSH FILLS CUBAN 
FLOUR QUOTA IN TWO DAYS 


WEA Stops Acceptance of Sales Notices on May 9—Some 
Question If All Shipments Can Be Made Before 
Aug. 31—Cuban Consumption Higher 


A rush to sell flour under the 
Cuban export program, established 
by the War Food Administration 
May 7, filled the quota of 1,200,000 
200-lb bags within about two days, 
and on May 9 WFA stopped accept- 
ing notices of sales under the sub- 
sidy system. 

The flour sold this month under 
the program must be shipped from 
the mill by Aug. 31, a period of less 
than four months. Since the quan- 
tity represents almost 80% of the 
1944 Cuban consumption, some doubt 
has been expressed that full deliv- 
eries of the quota can be accom- 
plished within that time, and some 
trade observers think that from 200,- 
000 to 400,000 bags made be un- 
shipped by Aug. 31. Any unshipped 
quantity would be canceled on Aug. 
31 by the terms of the regulation 
governing the program and that part 
of the quota would be opened for sale 
again or allotted by the War Food 
Administrator. 


Since there was no penalty at- 
tached to inability to ship all the 
sales made, many mills apparently 
booked heavily whatever Cuban buy- 
ers wanted to take, while other mills 
that were conservative in their book- 
ings probably sold less than they 
would have done had the sales pe- 
riod continued for a longer time. 

Whether or not full shipments can 
be made is purely a matter of conjec- 
ture at present. While the quota 
represented approximately Cuba’s 
prewar flour consumption for a year, 
there has been a substantial expansion 
of flour use on the island in the past 
few years, to which higher consumer 
incomes and shortages of some other 
foods have contributed. The 1944 
imports amounted to 1,642,000 bags 
of 200 lbs, but even that figure is 
said by some to have been less than 
the islands would have taken had 
there been no trade restrictions. 

For a discussion of Cuban flour 
importation volume see page 4. 





Increase in British Bread Subsidy 
Made Necessary by Advancing Costs 


London, Eng.—Hitherto a uniform 
bread subsidy has prevailed through- 
out Great Britain, which since 
October, 1944, has been paid to bak- 
ers at the rate of $1.62 per sack of 
280 lbs of flour purchased. Follow- 
ing recent discussions between offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Food and rep- 
resentatives of the baking industry 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland, 
Scotland has been given a larger sub- 
sidy and Northern Ireland a smailer 
subsidy than England and Wales. 

Scottish bakers now receive a sub- 
sidy on all bread flour bought of $2.22 
per sack of 280 lbs, while bakers in 
Northern Ireland receive a rebate or 
subsidy of $1.20 per sack. The subsidy 
in England and Wales remains at 
$1.62. 

The relatively low rate of $1.20 per 
sack of 280 lbs in Northern Ireland 
is accounted for by the fact that bak- 


ers there are permitted to charge one 
half penny per 4-lb loaf more than 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 

In England and Wales and in Scot- 
land costs of bread production are 
taken into account in fixing rates of 
subsidy. Cost reports are submitted 
at regular intervals and subjected to 
close scrutiny by the Ministry of 
Food. 

In England and Wales bakers also 
have claimed an increase in subsidy 
on account of higher costs but no de- 
cision has yet been reached. As a 
whole the. trade would prefer an in- 
crease in the price of bread rather 
than in the subsidy. 

Col. Llewellin, the Minister of Food, 
has stated that the subsidy paid to 
bakers of bread, as part of the policy 
of subsidizing the cost of living, is 
between $35,000,000 and $37,500,000 
per year. The subsidy is paid on 
bread flours only. 





Trade Problems Aired at Meeting 
of New York Flour Distributors 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, at 
its regular monthly meeting in the 
Produce Exchange, May 10, elected 
two new members to the organiza- 
tion. They were Walter W. Lanc- 
ton and Thomas J. McKernon, both 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

The meeting was under the direc- 
tion of Herbert H. Lang, president 
of the association, who had been one 
of the speakers at Retail Bakers’ Day 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania on May 10. 

Among various questions discussed 
was the rumor that the Office of De- 
fense Transportation had denied to 
millers the right to have freight cars 
adequately cleaned before they were 
repacked with flour. It was em- 
phatically explained that no such rul- 
ing had been issued, and all flour 





distributors were urged to do their 
full part in seeing that flour was 
shipped under complete sanitary con- 
ditions. It was further recommended 
that all distributors call upon the 
Produce Exchange Flour Inspection 
Department to inspect all cars before 
their contents are delivered. 

The association will have four rep- 
resentatives at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the officers and directors of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 
3. They will be J. A. MacNair, sec- 
ond vice president of the national 
association; W. G. Martin, Jr.; seere- 
tary-treasurer of the same body; W. 
P. Tanner, director at large, and W. 
A. Lohman, Jr., director from the 
New York association to the national 
body. 
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Milling, Grain Industries Indirectly 
Affected in Peacetime Reconversion 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Representative 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—While the mill- 
ing, feed and grain industries face 
little in the way of direct reconver- 
sion problems, shifting of war plants 
to peacetime goods production will 
create problems of more than pass- 
ing consequence for these industries. 

J. A. Krug, chairman of the War 
Production Board, last week dis- 
cussed this displacement of skilled 
war workers and urged that the 
workers return to industries which 
they deserted for the higher pay- 
ing wartime jobs. 

Mr. Krug said that WPB intend- 
ed to boost production of textiles 
and forest products by 20% over 
1942 production levels. 

The manpower shortage is the 
chief deterrent to this proposed in- 
crease in textiles and forest prod- 
ucts output, Mr. Krug noted, and 
indicated that those two industries 
should provide immediate sources of 
re-employment for displaced war 
workers. 

Mr. Krug’s immediate interest is 
not the problem of re-employment 
but, as he emphasized, his interest 
lies in the great importance of the 
textile and forest products indus- 
tries to the resumption of civilian 
goods production. 

The automobile and construction 
industries ordinarily are the largest 
employers of labor. These indus- 
tries require considerable quantities 
of textiles and lumber. Unless these 
industries, according to Mr. Krug, 
attain the increased production goals 
set by WPB, large scale resumption 
of civilian goods production will not 
be possible. 


Milling Industry’s Interest 


The milling, feed and grain indus- 
tries have an immediate interest in 
the method of solution of problems 
connected with the transition from 
wartime to peacetime heavy goods 
production. 

First, it appears that there will be 
a forced return of war plant work- 
ers to their former homes and to re- 
employment in industries which do 
not pay the high wages paid by war 
contractors. To the baker this may 
mean less demand for bakery prod- 
ucts in war plant urban centers. 
The psychological effect of labor 
layoffs in war production areas prob- 
ably will not be ignored by work- 
ingmen’s families and may provide a 
note of caution in spending. If these 
two factors develop to any extent, 
they are likely to have a marked 
effect on the volume of bakery busi- 
ness at least temporarily until gov- 
ernment reconversion plans unfold 
and their effectiveness becomes ap- 
praised by the wage earners. 


Problem Not Regarded Acute 


The flour miller’s problem in this 
transitional period is not regarded 
to be as acute or immediate as that 
of the baker. Army procurement for 
wheat and flour for direct military 
and relief feeding in Europe is seen 
as a backlog for some months to 
come and probably will maintain 
mill operations at the maximum. 

Granular wheat flour production 
for alcohol has been curtailed tem- 
porarily as the administration has 
seen fit to concentrate on the use of 


feed grains in the industrial alcohol 
production program. When the new 
wheat crop size has been assured, 
however, and the program for ex- 
panding meat production gets into 
full swing, this policy may be re- 
versed and wider use of granular 
flour in the alcohol program may 
be encouraged. A return to granu- 
lar wheat flour would preserve feed 
grains for meat animals. Increased 
animal numbers would also provide 
a steady market for millfeeds. 

Indications of continued shortages 
of fats probably will sustain a de- 
mand for dairy products which in 
turn will require substantial quan- 
tities of millfeed. 

All statistical factors indicate that 
wheat prices should drop but they 
have stubbornly resisted price de- 
clines since boxcar shortages create 
a wheat scarcity in the midst of 
plenty. 

Army Orders to Be Filled 

There is every indication that the 
army relief feeding requirements, 
which probably will involve 250,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, will be fulfilled. This 
will involve the use of 140,000 car- 
loads of wheat and continue the box- 
car scarcity until the wheat move- 


ment has been completed. I » of 
car shortages it is difficult t n 

prehend how sufficient quant ol 
wheat can be moved into tern Is 
to bring prices for that commodity 


down to a point where price conces- 
sions to bakers on flour purchases 
could be granted. 

for Bakers? 


Reduced Volume 


It appears on the surface that the 
baker may face reduced volume and 
a continued relatively high price lev- 
el for his raw materials while the 
millers will have a definite assurance 
of high rate of running time and 
rather definite assurance of brisk 
outlet for mill by-products. 

According to observers here, the 
feed industry appears to face a pe- 
riod of steady demand for all types 
of animal feeds sustained by re- 


newed emphasis on meat production 
and probable higher producer prices 
for cattle and hogs. This demand, 
however, will be difficult of fulfill- 
ment, it is seen, even though in- 
gredient materials are in good sup- 
ply. Boxcar shortages will impede 
feed industry production through ir- 
regular delivery of ingredients and 
cause difficulty in maintaining dis- 
tribution to deficit areas. States re- 
mote from feed producing regions, 
such as Florida, at the present time, 
are encountering tightness in pro- 
teins. 

Usually reliable business factors 
must be discounted by abnormal in- 
fluences by feed manufacturers, ob- 
servers here say. Maintenance of 
production schedules will be difficult 
because of irregularity of delivery 
of raw material ingredients while 
curtailment of feed wheat program 
by Commodity Credit Corp., until 
the army wheat program is complet- 
ed, will force feed manufacturers in 
deficit areas to rely on staple feed 
grains from the surplus production 
territory. 
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FOURTH AWARD 
* * * 
Third Star Placed on Army- 
Navy “E” Flag of Winthrop 
Chemical Co. 








New York, N. Y.—For the fourth 
time the Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 
New York City and Rensselaer, N. 


Y., has been awarded the Army-Navy 
production award for outstanding 
nt in producing materials 
es tial to the war effort. Among 
the materials furnished the armed 
forces by Winthrop are atabrine, the 
anti-malarial, penicillin and the sulfa 
drugs. 

The award was first presented to 
the company on Dec. 17, 1942, with 
stars added subsequently on March 
25, 1944, and Sept. 23, 1944. The 
latest award puts a third star on 
Winthrop’s Army-Navy “E”’ flag. 


achieve 





Short Crop and Heavy Requirements 
May Cause Australian Wheat Imports 


Australia, one of the world’s prin- 
cipal wheat growing countries, may 
not produce in 1944-45 enough to 
meet its own needs. In view of re- 
quirements of the armed forces in 
the southwest Pacific and the amount 
of wheat disappearing into domes- 
tic feed channels, commonwealth of- 
ficials believe it may be necessary to 
import this commodity in the very 
near future. This conclusion is 
reached in a digest of a report by 
Perry Ellis, American vice consul at 
Sydney, appearing in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, a publication of the 
United States Department of Com- 


Such imports, the digest 
states, would sound like “carrying 
coals to Newcastle,” but war brings 
unexpected transformations. 

Production in the 1944-45 season 
(Dec. 1, 1944, to Nov. 30, 1945) is 
officially estimated at 50,000,000 bus, 
the smallest wheat crop since the 
1919-20 season when the yield was 
46,000,000 bus. A crop estimated at 
109,724,000 bus was produced in the 
1943-44 season, and average annual 
production for the 10-year period 
ended with the 1942-43 season was 
156,412,000 bus. 

The accompanying table shows pro- 


merce. 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION OF WHEAT (Unit, 1,000 bus) 


Average, 10 
years ended 





State 1942-43 

New South Wales ............. 62,591 
Li Per er errr Te 2 eee 36,247 
COUGOMBIBNG ces cccc sever wscevecs 4,604 
South Australia 32,423 
Western Australia 30,224 
| eee ee v8 282 
Australian Capital Territory .... 41 
0 Se ere erie - 156,412 


*Subject to revision. tF inal forecast. 


tNot yet 


Estimated 
production 


1942-43 1943-44* in 1944-45 
51,693 47,500 417,978 to 17,978 
41,803 19,733 3,000 to 5,000 
5,005 5,089 6,000 to 7,000 
36,525 20,691 5,000 to 7,000 
20,600 16,550 +13,760 to 13,760 
73 122 (ft) 
28 39 (t) 
155,727 109,724 45,738 to 50,738 


available 
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duction estimates by states for 1944. 
45 as compared with actual yield in 
1942-43, preliminary figures for 1943- 
44, and average annual production 
in the 10 years ended 1942-43. 

The decrease in wheat production 
this year is attributed to drouth con- 
ditions during the planting season, 
and also to the continued shortave 
of manpower and scarcity of super- 
phosphates for fertilizers. 

The commonwealth statistician es- 
timated a carry-over of 75,000,090 
bus of wheat on Nov. 30, 1944 (4 
end of the 1943-44 wheat yea 
with deliveries to the Australion 
Wheat Board of approximately 4(\- 
000,000 bus from the 1944-45 harvest. 
indicating a total of 115,000,000 hus 
available for the year ending N 
30, 1945. 

Growers Assisted 

About mid-October, 1944, the M 
ister for Commerce and Agricult\ 
announced that, because of the « 
crease in production of wheat in the 
current season, growers in districis 
where crops had failed would be 
lowed to sow double their licens:d 
acreages in the 1945-46 season. 7 
Commonwealth Wheat Industry Sia- 
bilization Board was directed to tale 
adequate measures to assist growcrs 
to plant increased acreages. Licenses 
may be issued for areas exceeding 
the basic acreage on_ registered 
farms, and temporary registrations 
would be granted in wheat areas to 
farmers wishing to sow wheat in 
1945. Regulations governing 
censed acreages would be relaxed for 
one year only, however, and the per- 
mission to sow wheat on farms not 
at present registered would e 
granted for a similar period. Fai 
ers are expected to welcome the op- 
portunity to make full use of the 
land which could be sown without 
curtailing production of other 
sential farm products. 

For some time there had been a 
demand in Queensland and New 
South Wales for a revision of ¢ 
commonwealth government’s wh 
stabilization plan, which operated in 
the 1942-43, 1943-44, and 1944-45 sea- 
sons. Under the plan farmers e 
licensed to grow wheat on the av- 
erage of their sowings in the four 
fiscal years 1937-38 to 1940-41, in- 
clusive. In Western Australia, how- 
ever, acreages of the growers during 
the 1942-43 season were reduced 
compulsorily by one third of the area 
sown in 1941-42. These restrictions 
continued in 1943-44 and 1944-45 to 
avoid undue accumulation of stocks 
in that state. Compensation is paid 
to growers at the rate of 12 shillings 
an acre for their reduced areas, ] 
for the three seasons 1942-43, 1! 
44, and 1944-45, the amount paid 
out is estimated at £1,704,000. 


+ 
t 


Average Goals Larger 

The Australian wheat-production 
goal for 1945-46 has been set at 11 
000,000 acres, which is considera))ly 
higher than the acreage sown in the 
last three preceding years, but low- 
er than the annual average acreage 
of 12,701,000 acres in the 10-year pe- 
riod ended 1942-43. 

This is considered to be the max- 
imum area that could be sown in 
the 1945-46 season, taking into ac- 
count the limited supply of manpow- 
er and superphosphate likely to be 
available. According to the com- 
monwealth directorate of agriculture, 
in the case of Western Australia it 
would have been advantageous to 
have set a higher goal than 1,800,000 
acres, and this is being reconsidered. 
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A new goal as high as 2,500,000 acres 
may be set. 

According to a statement made by 
the Minister for Commerce and Ag- 
riculture on Nov. 15, 1944, increased 
quantities of rock phosphate have 
been imported, but insufficient labor 
s available for the manufacture of 
superphosphate. 


Exports Treble 
ixports of wheat in the first 11 
months of the 1943-44 season were 


more then treble those of the cor- 
responding period in 1942-43, and 
flour exports were more than double 
those of the preceding season. 


mpilation of monthly figures on 
exports of wheat and flour from Dec. 


1. 1943 (the commencement of the 
1943-44 Australian wheat year) to 
O 31, 1944, as compared with those 
( he corresponding period of the 
I ious season was as follows: 
iSTRALIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 
Dec., 1942 Dec., 1943 
to to 
ylity On Oct., 1944 
bus 15, 289,048 





rms of wheat 


eat and flour, 
wheat 


‘ yep 32,624, 97¢ 85,868,401 
proximately one quarter of the 
1943-44 shipments of wheat have 
been made to India, and nearly half 
the exports of flour have been con- 
signed to Ceylon. Substantial quan- 
tities of wheat have also been shipped 
to Italy, British East Africa, New 
ind, Peru, Mexico, and Iran. 


Australia Fills Old 
Flour Commitments, 
But Bans New Exports 


rronto, Ont.—A statement made 
the Australian Wheat Board, 
ch appeared recently in a Ca- 


nadian government publication, con- 
tains the information that there will 
no further exports of Australian 
t during the year. 
\ll that has been shipped to date 
been such Allied needs as were 
scapable, although the board was 
iccessful in cancelling shipments of 
several million bushels of wheat and 
inother case of substituting flour 
wheat so that the offal would re- 
n in Australia. Flour shipments 
ng made are the balance of a con- 
t entered into in February, 1944, 
the British Ministry of Food, 
h are urgently required for des- 
tions other than the U.K. 
1e board has arranged under gov- 
lent authority to ship wheat 
south and western Australia 
1e other four states. In order 
conserve the limited supplies 
lable for human consumption in 
e markets it has been found nec- 
ry to limit the feeding of wheat 
livestock. 
lour mills in Victoria and New 
th Wales are working only one 


ft 
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Wheat and Flour to Constitute Major 
Portion of Relief Food for Europeans 


New York, N. Y. — Wheat and 
wheat flour will constitute a major 
portion of the estimated 12,000,000 
tons of food required to prevent star- 
vation and to support inadequate 
diets in liberated territories in Europe 
during the 1945-46 crop distributing 
season, Officials of the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution estimate. 

Food allocations call for 375,000,000 
bus of wheat. Adverse weather for 
fall and spring planting in Europe 
has increased wheat needs, it is 
pointed out. 

The drain on American food sup- 
plies to meet European relief de- 
mands will be most burdensome dur- 
ing the next three or four months, 
the institute’s officials state. There- 
after, these requirements will level 
out but will still leave inadequate 
world supplies of sugar and fats. 

The report issued by the Institute 
of Food Distribution was compiled 
from data furnished by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and on in- 
formation from the recent report of 
the Crowley Committee. 

Approximately 800,000 tons of fats 
and oils will have to be shipped and 
1,956,000 tons of sugar is also needed 
but it is doubtful whether full deliv- 
ery of that amount of sugar can be 
made because of the short world sup- 
ply. Officials of the institute also 
doubt whether the United States can 
or will be willing to furnish the 
quantities of cured pork and canned 
meats that Europe wants. 

“In addition to staples needed by 
millions in European cities, restored 
governments and Russia and Great 
Britain will want to get important 
supplies of semi-luxury foods from 
the United States, especially dried 
fruits and meats. Canned fruits will 
be wanted by the British in much 
greater quantities than we will be 
able to furnish until late in 1946, the 
food agency report stated. 

Present distress in most large cities 
and in territories like Italy is due 
principally to a breakdown of food 
distribution. The distribution system 
disintegrated when the German 
armies moved out. 

“Disrupted transportation, large 
black markets and inefficient con- 
trols by re-established governments 
are preventing millions of families 
with small incomes from getting 
limited food supplies they are en- 
titled to under rationing,” accord- 
ing to the institute’s analysis. 

Most of the local or regional dis- 
tribution systems can be placed back 
into supervised operation during the 
next four months by controls of oc- 
cupying armies and by better han- 
dling by restored governments, offi- 
cials of the institute believe. Success 
in bring some semblance of order in 
food distribution also depends on 





Record Australian Production of Flour 


Because of the large orders for the armed forces, production of flour in 
\ustralia during the year ended June 30, 1944, estimated at approximately 
{44,000 tons, was 389,000 tons above that of the preceding year and 26,000 
ns greater than the record production of 1940-41, the United States De- 


rtment of Commerce reports. 


OPERATIONAL OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILLS 


Item 1938-39 
mber of milk ; ; 172 
eat milled, bus 66,999,000 
tput of flour, tonst........ ,372,732 
reentage of flour production 
ate cack, . Pee ee RAtmere 50.4 
utput of bran, tonst 239,401 
utput of pollard, tons+ 284,078 


*Subject to revision. 


*Tons of 2,000 Ibs 


1940-41 1942-43 1943-44* 
171 159 158 
69,242,000 50,644,000 69,318,000 
1,417,729 1,055,087 1,444,126 
54.4 32.4 40.9 
291,879 213,289 295,998 
314,384 228,658 310,554 


rural populations who still are eat- 
ing quite well, sending food supplies 
liberally into distributing channels. 
This will not be accomplished un- 
til sound controls are operating and 
until the farmers gain confidence in 
the money of their country and have 
the opportunity to buy other goods 
that they want. 

The outlook for food production in 
liberated territories is the worst in 
Holland, Germany and in other ter- 
ritories where there was desperate 
fighting during the closing weeks of 
the war in Europe. Inadequate sup- 
plies of fertilizer and other adverse 
conditions will reduce yields of pota- 
toes, cereals, animal feed, oil-bear- 
ing crops and other food staples. 


Black Markets Flourish 

Black markets are particularly bad 
in big cities in France, Belgium and 
Italy. These outlets work hardships 
on the lower income families, fam- 
ilies with financial means are fairly 
well fed. The effectiveness of ration 
controls has been hampered seriously 
by black markets, the food institute 
report states. 

Leanest diets are in Norway, Fin- 
land, Greece and Poland, according 
to the analysis. With the Germans 
moving out, the Norwegians should 
be able to increase fish catches but 
will still need large imports of 
staples, it is believed. Polish food 
production has been so badly affected 
by the war that Poland, once a food 


THANKS, SENATOR! 


~* KE Kw kw Ok 
Mills Bless Reed’s Boxcar Aid 


Aware of the transportation relief 
which they have received since the 
Senate committee investigation in 
Washington and the action of Sena- 
tor Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, in pur- 
suing the problem, millers of Kansas 
and neighboring states who met in 
Wichita, May 10, unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolution: 

“We extend to Senator Clyde M. 
Reed a vote of thanks and appreci- 
ation for the prompt, efficient and 
effective manner in which he entered 
into the controversy with respect to 
the serious boxcar shortage in this 
section. We were getting no place 
in our efforts to get relief until Sena- 
tor Reed made public announcement 
that he would introduce and con- 
duct a Senate investigation of the 
boxcar shortage in the grain-produc- 
ing section of the Southwest. Even 
before the investigation got under 
way some measure of relief became 
evident. During and since the in- 
vestigation, slowly but perceptibly 
the situation continues to improve. 
We are convinced that the Senate 
investigation introduced and conduct- 
ed by Senator Reed, more than any- 
thing else, is responsible for the 
measure of relief thus far afforded. 
Not only the millers and grain men 
but more importantly the farmers in 
the grain-producing areas of the 
Southwest owe a vote of apprecia- 
tion and confidence to Senator Reed 
for his courage and ability in con- 
ducting this entire affair.” 
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exporter, will have to import some 
foods. The outlook for Finland, the 
analysis: states, is bleak. Feed and 
fertilizer supplies are inadequate and 
about one eighth of Finland’s farm 
land has been lost to Russia. 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Portugal appear to be the best off 
of the European nations, the insti- 
tute officials report. Holland, Austria 
and French North Africa enjoyed 
relatively satisfactory supplies until 
the latter part of 1944. Conditions 
in these countries have turned worse 
since then, either because of bad 
crops or because of war destruction, 
like the flooding of large areas of 


‘farm land in Holland. 


Countries in the Danube Basin are 
in fair shape although rationing of 
bread, sugar, meats, fats and other 
foods has been established. The po- 
sition of Hungary, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria as food exporters 
has been impaired. Unless occupa- 
tion by the Germans during the past 
spring season has interfered serious- 
ly with farm work, it is expected 
that Czechoslovakia will be able to 
maintain fairly satisfactory diets. 


xerman Situation Chaotic 

The food situation in Germany is, 
of course, in a chaotic condition. 
Food supplies were satisfactory until 
the middle of 1944 when imports 
were entirely cut off and domestic 
distribution broke down. Abandon- 
ment of farm territories as the Rus- 
sians drove into Germany and gen- 
eral disorganization of the farmers 
point to a bad breakdown of food 
production in 1945. Big city dwellers 
face a year of soup kitchen diets. 

The over-all food situation in Rus- 
sia is only slightly improved from 
the extremely tight conditions pre- 
vailing in 1943-44, the analysis states. 
Difficulty in restoring agricultural 
production in the Ukraine is an im- 
portant reason for this, for even with 
an increase of 20,000,000 acres of 
grain plantings, total production in 
this territory is not expected to ex- 
ceed 75% of the prewar average. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT SALES HEAVY 
Winnipeg, Man. 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week totaled almost 10,000,000 bus, 
with roughly 1,000,000 in the form of 
flour. Erie was credited with pur- 
chases of almost 500,000 bus, while 
the remainder was apparently worked 
to the United Kingdom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
DISCUSSES PRICE CEILING 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The Cleveland 
Flour Club recently held its monthly 
meeting at the West Side Turn 
Verein Hall, with President Elmer 
Knerr presiding. Frank Martin and 
William Pittman were assigned to 
represent the Cleveland Flour Club 
at the regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors in Pittsburgh on June 3. This 
meeting is being held instead of the 
annual convention. Members of the 
Cleveland Flour Club are very much 
concerned over the class B and class 
C cities in this area. With flour at 
ceiling prices it is impossible to 
break even with a 33c and 43c gross 
margin. They maintain their cost of 
doing business is the same as a class 
A city. 





Export business 
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GOVERNMENT AND CUBAN SALES 
FEATURE FLOUR TRANSACTIONS 


Domestic Trade Improves—Mills Book for 120 Days— 
Sugar and Shortening Scarcities Worry Bakers 
—UNRRA to Buy Soon 


Large government and export sales 
featured the flour market situation 
during the past week and there was 
some expansion in domestic bakery 
trade as mills accepted orders for 
120 days’ shipment. Bookings ran 
well over 100% of capacity. Buyers 
in some eastern mar- 
kets expressed disap- 
pointment that flour 
prices failed to de- 
cline with the an- 
nouncement of V-E 
Day. and now are 
looking toward the favorable new 
crop prospects as a potentially weak- 
ening influence. Millers, in turn, are 
surprised at this feeling on the part 
of buyers in view of the heavy vol- 
ume of lend-lease and army buying 
scheduled for the next _ several 
months. 

Scarcity of sugar and shortening 
appears to be worrying bakers more 
at present than future flour require- 
ments and with further reductions 
scheduled in quotas of these ingredi- 
ents, they see their problems multi- 
plying. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration ex- 
pects to enter the market soon for 
500,000 to 600,000 sacks of flour for 
July-August shipment to fill the bal- 
ance of its requirements for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The recently estab- 
lished quota of 1,200,000 200-lb sacks 
of flour under the Cuban export pro- 
gram was filled within about two 
days. 





Spring Sales Heavy 
Spring wheat mills booked a sur- 
prisingly large volume of flour last 
week, the bulk of it to the army for 
export during June. However, in- 
quiry from regular baker trade was 


fairly active, with most mills appar- 
ently willing to accept bookings for 
120 days’ shipment. Northwestern 
sales for the week aggregated 162% 
of capacity, compared with 62% a 
week earlier and 68% a year ago. 
Family flour business is light, but 
mills have a nice volume of this 
trade on their books, with satisfac- 
tory shipping instructions being re- 
ceived. Clears are moving freely. 
Export demand has been very good, 
with Cuba and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries active buyers. 


Southwestern Sales 76% 


Continuous buying of flour by the 
army and other buyers who are near 
the end of the contracts brought 
southwestern sales up to 76% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 51% 
the previous week and 20% a year 
ago. Export business with Cuba was 
heavy while it lasted and added to 
the sales total. Other export busi- 
ness awaits subsidy clarification, 
along with a considerable volume of 
domestic business. Family trade is 
light and clears are slow sale be- 
cause of light offerings. Mill opera- 
tions continue at a fair pace, con- 
sidering the labor shortage. 


Shipping Directions Active 

New sales at Buffalo are rather 
light, but mills are crowded with 
shipping instructions and are re- 
stricted in filling orders by shortage 
of cars. The shipping situation is 
better than some months ago, but 
leaves much to be desired. Business 
at New York is stagnant, with sales 
confined to fill-in needs. While a 
number of mills will sell for 120-day 
delivery, many others refuse such 
business and none of them are invit- 





Durum Mills Discourage New Orders 
for Semolina; Macaroni Output Cut 


Durum mills still are working on 
old semolina contracts and are not 
actively seeking new bookings for 
future shipment. Most mills are en- 
deavoring to keep old customers sat- 
isfied by accepting new commitments, 
but there are no free offerings of 
semolina for 120 days’ shipment. 
Millers state that until they have as- 
surance of the continuation of the 
flour subsidy, free trading will be im- 
possible. 

The War Food Administration put 
out feelers last week for the pur- 
chase of 200,000 sacks of semolina 
for Russian lend-lease account. First 
bids for 10,000 to 30,000 sacks of the 
Russian order were to be sought very 
soon. 

Arrivals of durum wheat in Minne- 
apolis have increased through the 
use of gondola cars, the 224 cars re- 
ceived last week being more nearly 
in line with milling requirements. 
Cars for outbound shipments are a 
little more plentiful, but mills still 
are worried about the future in view 
of the heavy equipment needs of the 
army export program. All durum 
sells readily at ceiling prices. 

Eastern macaroni manufacturers 
report production still behind normal, 


with labor shortages, tightness in 
egg yolk and the slow semolina de- 
liveries hampering operations. There 
has been a slight easing in the semo- 
lina situation, but the egg yolk scar- 
city is critical and expected to get 
worse. Army demands have been 
stepped up to well above the 30,000,- 
000 Ibs of paste products being sought 
for delivery before the end of June. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, May 12, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$1.72% @ $1.72% 
2 Durum or better... 1.71% @ 1.72% 
3 Durum or better... 1.70% @ 
4 Durum or better... 1.69% @ ne 
5 Durum or better.. 1.64% @1.68% aie 
2 ROA DUM ssvees 1.62% @ 1.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
| | fi. MER TETET Te *210,977 111 
Previous week ........ 237,097 112 
We BO. vebecsecedus 187,410 96 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 12, 1945............ 8,989,749 
July 1-May 13, 1944............ 7,634,333 


*Eight companies. 


ing buyers to purchase in quantity. 
Prices remain close to ceilings. The 
sugar and shortening shortages are 
the principal worry of bakers at pres- 
ent. Deliveries of flour into the New 
York market are better and spot 
stocks currently are ample. 

Boston flour buyers have expressed 
some disappointment that mill asking 
prices remain strong following the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. 
Bakers have adequate supplies on 
hand and most of them need not con- 
cern themselves with making com- 
mitments to cover deferred needs at 
this time. The prevailing opinion 
among buyers is that the prospects 
for a large wheat crop should sooner 
or later depress flour prices from 
ceiling levels. Impending cuts in 
sugar and shortening quotas are of 
more concern at the moment than 
the flour market, and although mills 
are willing to sell for 120 days’ deliv- 
ery, most transactions are of the min- 
imum carlot size. Philadelphia bak- 
ers are amply supplied and show lit- 
tle interest in new purchases, despite 
numerous offers for 120 days’ ship- 
ment. Flour jobbers in the Pitts- 
burgh area continue to hold off. 
Chain stores report flour trade lag- 
ging, blaming a sift in patronage to 
the stores offering black market 
meat for sale. 


Chicago Sales Reported 


Although flour buyers at Chicago 
are displaying very little interest, a 
few of them entered the market last 
week for 5,000-sack orders and there 
was the usual steady small-lot buy- 
ing. Cleveland jobbers and bakers 
express disappointment that V-E Day 
did not bring lower flour prices. Most 
mills are asking within 5c of the 
ceilings, which is not attractive to 
buyers. Bakers are very much con- 
cerned about sugar and shortening 
supplies and there is some talk of 
reducing operations to five days a 
week or confining baked goods pro- 
duction to bread and rolls on two 
days each week. St. Louis flour trade 
is light and scattered to the domestic 
trade, although sizable export sales 
were made to Cuba and the govern- 
ment, 

Southeastern states flour business 
is light. Sales consist almost entire- 
ly of the better grades, with the 
cheaper grades very slow sale at any 
price. Directions are good and the 
boxcar situation has improved to 
some extent. 

Pacific Northwest mills are not of- 
fering beyond June 30, due to subsidy 
uncertainty. Offers have been made 
to the army and the WFA with the 
provision of an increase in price if 
the subsidy does not go through, but 
so far no business has been accepted 
on that basis. Mills are booked sol- 
idly to June 30. Operations are de- 


‘pendent upon receipts of Montana 


wheat, with mills just receiving 
enough each day to keep running. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 79,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,623,- 
078 sacks, against 3,702,579 the pre- 
vious week, and 2,977,857 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 2,649,803 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,521,- 
119. Increases of 7,000 and 9,000 
sacks, respectively, occurred in Buf- 
falo and the Pacific Northwest. The 
Southwest, the Northwest and cen- 
tral and southeastern states reported 
decreases of 63,000, 25,000 and 6,000 
sacks in the order named. 
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FEED MARKETS DISPLAY 
NO V-E DAY REACTION 


—~<p>—- 


Continued Heavy Demands for Feed- 
lot Products Seen as Support- 
ing Influence 


Feed ingredient markets remain 
firm, despite continued easiness in 
feed grain values. The formal ¢én- 
nouncement of the conclusion of ihe 
war in Europe failed to have any 
noticeable reflection in either prices 
or trade " 
mands, since it 
was stated off 
ally at the sam 
time that the 
mestic food ; 
ture will show even further tighten- 
ing in the near future. This me: 
heavy requirements of the product 
of the feed lot. Production of t)e 
important by-product ingredients re- 
mains high, but all of the commoii- 
ties find ready outlet at full cei] 
ings. The index of wholesale fe: 
stuffs prices for the country as 







Prices 
About the 


Same 


mo s 


nn = 
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whole, as reported by the War F\ 
Administration, remains at 164.4, the 
same as a week ago. A year avo 


the index stood at 166. 

Growth of green feeds in the north- 
ern states has made slow progress 
as a result of cold nights, but pas- 
tures are providing fairly liberal 
grazing. The delay in spring wheat 
seeding in some of the important 
areas may cause farmers to shift to 
feed crops. The shipping situation 
continues to right itself and feed 
mills are making better progress in 
getting out both old and new orders. 
The scarcity of bags still is a feec 
mill worry and the labor situatio 
is not satisfactory. 


Qa 


Millfeeds Move Readily 

Flour production by Minneapoli 
and interior spring wheat mills he! 
at near capacity and the wheat mi! 
feed output in the Northwest durin 
the week was the largest of the s 
son. With the car situation fairly 
free, the huge output moved main- 
ly in straight carloads to the mixe 
trade, since demand from country 
dealers and consumers was not pa! 
ticularly active. Jobbers and _ for- 
mula feed manufacturers continu 
to furnish a steady and active in 
quiry and these buyers are willin 
to absorb offerings at full ceilin; 

The wheat feed situation at Chi- 
cago is about unchanged. Feed man- 
ufacturers continue to furnish 1! 
principal inquiry and reports in 
cate that stocks on hand are 
sufficient for May requirements. 

Although production at Kansas 
City has increased along with othe 
milling centers, open market offer 
ings are small. A moderate less: 
ing in the search for bran and short 
is reported, especially for deliver 
beyond June. Millfeeds whene' 
available sell readily at ceiling pri 

At Buffalo, demand holds consi 
ently ahead of the supply and cur- 
rent production moves as fast 
made at ceiling levels. 
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Production 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, 
the Northwest and Southwest 
creased about 2,000 tons last we 
with the total output at the thi 
centers amounting to 57,589 to 
compared with 59,430 in the previc 
week and 47,175 a year ago, acco! 
ing to figures compiled by The Nori 
western Miller. Crop year prodi 
tion to date totals 2,486,645 to's, 
against 2,422,634 in the correspon‘- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Bearish Crop Outlook Weakens 
Wheat Fatures Prices | 


Larger Receipts Lessen Tension in Cash Markets— 
Storage Problem Seen in Old Wheat Blockade 


Wheat futures developed an easier 
tone last week, influenced by further 
relaxation in the shipping situation, 
which brought more cash wheat to 
terminal markets, coupled with a 
bearish May crop report showing 
thet a record winter wheat outturn 
still is a probabil- 
ity. Most of the 










f Prices weakness appeared 
| a Little in the new crop 
Down positions. Liberal 
government _— pur- 


s of flour and rapid movement 
rmy export wheat into seaboard 
ons continued in the background 


: stabilizing influence, but with 
victory accomplished in Europe, the 
la actual and potential supplies 
0 1eat appear to be ample for all 
domestic and foreign requirements. 

siness in securities as reconver- 
sion problems exert confusion in in- 
dustrial lines, also contributed to the 
weaker tone in wheat futures. It 
was pointed out that new crop fu- 
tures currently are at a premium 
over the probable 1945 federal loan 
levels and this led to some selling. 
Despite a reduction of 27,000,000 bus 
in winter wheat prospects between 


April 1 and May 1, the official esti- 
n released May 10 of 835,186,000 


bt indicates that with average 
spring wheat yields, another billion- 
bu crop of wheat is in sight for this 
year. Storage space for the bumper 
new crop promises to constitute a 
serious problem, due to the large 


quantity of old wheat which remains 
backed up in the country as a result 
of inadequate transportation in re- 
cent months. The old grain is mov- 
ing to market more freely at present, 
but it appears unlikely that enough 
of it can be gotten out of the way 
in the short time remaining before 
new crop harvest. Cutting will be 
under way in Texas late this month. 

\Miay wheat at Chicago closed May 
14 at $1.751%4, or %c lower than a 


week ago. That position at Minne- 
apolis finished at $1.67% and at 
Kansas City at $1635 bu. July 


wheat at Chicago ended at $1.635¢ or 
27sc lower for the week. Minne- 

olis July lost 5¢c to close at $1.63 
and July at Kansas City was down 
l at $1.55 bu. Rye futures were 
easier than last week. Losses at Chi- 
ranged up to 4c on the de- 
d positions, with May closing at 
s, and July at $1.35%. Minne- 
apolis May closed at $1.36% and July 
at $1.29% bu. 


Open Market Trading Light 


spite receipts of more than 300 
of wheat and about the same 


A» 





NEW WHEAT TRADING 
STARTS IN OKLAHOMA 


Enid, Okla. — Some new crop 
vheat for June shipment has 
‘een traded in here on the basis 
! 8c over Chicago July, which 
a May 14 was equivalent to 
‘1.7034, basis delivered Galves- 
‘on, This applies to ordinary 
protein, No. 1 hard. With the 
new crop so near, old wheat 
values are a little easier, es- 
pecially on the ordinary protein 
types. Strong protein wheat re- 
mains in good demand from mills 
and shippers and values are hold- 
ing fairly steady. 


volume of corn at Kansas City over 
the week-end, open market trading 
continued light. Most of the arrivals 
applied on previous contracts or for 
other reasons did not reach the trad- 
ing floor. Wheat holds at the ceil- 
ing, with ordinary still selling with 
only one mark-up, or $1.67 bu. More 
cars are becoming available right 
along, but the demand for wheat still 
is equal to the available supply. Pro- 
teins are difficult to buy and bring all 
possible mark-ups. Millers are only 
slightly interested in wheat ahead 
of their current position and are 
becoming even cooler toward offers 
as the transportation situation eases. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of May 12: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90&less 54@ 7% 4%@ 6% 3%@ 5% 
13 00-13.90 7%@9% 6%4%@ 8% 5%4@ 7% 
14.00-14.40 8%@10% T7%@9%4 6%@ 8% 
15.00-15.40 10%@12% 9%@11% 8%@10% 
16.00-16.40 124%@14% 114%@13% 104%@12% 
RED WHEAT 


No. 3 
8% @10% 


No. 1 No. 2 
All proteins 104% @12% 9%@11% 


Fort Worth Offers Increase 


Wheat offerings at Fort Worth 
continue to increase and it is now 
almost impossible to get any mark- 
ups over ceilings of $1.75% on or- 
dinary and $1.77% on 13% protein. 
A little new wheat has been worked 
at $1.70 for June shipment, but buy- 
ers and sellers are both cautious on 
the new crop business. Enid values 
remain unchanged, with ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard quoted May 14 at 
$1.77, 12% protein $1.79, 13% $1.83 


and 14% $1.85 bu, basis delivered 
Galveston. 


Spring Offerings Increase 
Spring wheat shippers have been 
favored with a further increase in 
boxcars and receipts at Minneapolis 


last week increased to over 2,000 
cars. Duluth unloaded over 1,900 
cars. Larger offerings on the open 


market tended to ease the tightness 
in cash demand somewhat, although 
all offerings brought full ceilings. 
Local milling demand was augmented 
by an active eastern inquiry for lake 
shipment. Here and there some buy- 
ers backed away from paying full 
protein premiums on some of the 
heavily damaged offerings, but as a 
whole, offerings were well taken. 
Durum offerings increased, with re- 
ceipts of 224 cars last week, but 
everything continued to go at full 
ceilings in both the cash and “to 
arrive” positions, with mills active 
buyers. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on May 12: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 lbs 
DNS 59 Ibs 
DNS 58 lbs 
DNS 57 lbs 
DNS 56 Ibs 
DNS 55 Ibs 
12% protein or 


Pacific Markets Slow 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets are slow, with mills not in the 
market for ordinary types. Mon- 
tana wheat is wanted, but is difficult 
to buy and deliveries on previous con- 
tracts still are uncertain. Barely 
enough Montana wheat is coming 
through to keep mills in operation. 
Cash wheat prices remain at full 
ceilings on the higher protein types. 





1.66% 
acevle 1.66% 


price 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Previous 





IN SACKS (CWT) 


May 13, May 15, 


May 16, 










































week 1944 1943 1942 
Sas eer are ei oe tee 895,982 676,571 628,112 
DE ono 'o:6 ba baw ASEM OOS O03 1,518,574 9, 954,608 
SEEN eh eta ctv eine cada s ASA ee 2 496,400 371,288 377,282 
Central and Southeast ......... *586,658 592,927 474,066 420,494 
North Pacific OQoGSt ...csrvccss 407,599 398,696 346,372 246,5 240,623 
WOGMER.. 53 hse ho Ue tse oO bs eae 3,623,078 3,702,579 2,977,857 2,649,803 2,521,119 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. ‘ 
ia Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of activity ———-———_—"_,, ———-JI uly 1 to 
May 12, Previous May 13, May 15, May 16, May 12, May 13, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1944 
Northwest ....... 88 91 69 51 418 32,617,655 
Southwest ....... 90 95 80 74 69 54,773,475 
SNE! he ka Gb.0 50 84 83 63 53 65 21,602,588 
Central and S. E. 74 75 59 64 61 25,318,721 24,666,199 
No. Pacific Coast 99 97 84 75 60 16,731,075 15,184,309 
OCR 4400445 88 9 72 63 59 154,262,661 148,844,226 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capa: ity ivi South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
May GES ihcccs 814,380 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814 380 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ......; 814,380 May 6-18 ..c00. 667,800 549,346 82 
Two years ago.. 814,380 Previous week 667,800 562,997 84 
PIvVG*PORE BVOTARS. 65s ovesvicsccaes Year ago ....... 660,498 418,489 63 
PON-VORF AVETACS oc iccccsscecssves Two years ago.. 738,822 331,813 45 
" e PEVO*FORL QVOTOMS ~6.6666.00.80 06s 0-020 53 
Kansas City TOR=VOGP AVOTERE ...ccccacsccrrcase 50 
May 6-12 ...... 77 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 78 estimated, 
Year ago 66 . . 
Two years 60 Minneapolis 
Five-year 67 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TON+VOAF AVETARS .cccccovcscsevees 65 capacity output tivity 
a May 6-12 ...... 320,768 100 
Wichita Previous week 332,985 104 
May 6-12 ...... 111,132 81,098 73 Year ago ....... 2 81 
Previous week 111,132 90,136 81 Two years ago.. 209,825 66 
Year ago ....... 111.132 89,856 81 Piv@-year AVETABZE ...cccsccccccces 64 
Two years ago.. 111,132 88,358 80 TOR-YOET BVETAZS 2.0 cccicsvvecsecs 63 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
aa 9.956 95.866 37 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
May 6-12 ..ccve 109,956 95,866 i ” n 
inet s iaaete 9.956 99.12 90 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Previous week 109,956 99,134 90 ate . € 3 
Wane BOG . occ. 109.956 80,763 73 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 73,361 67 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
R s capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Mee 648 656.8: 792,240 586,658 74 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 2 592,927 75 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ...... 474,066 59 
. ty a Pp *Two years ago.. 528,029 63 
betwen A ph coo “Some HWivVe+VORF AVETASS cc ivscccvrecsses 60 
capac p . Ten-vear average 5 ( 
ae s.r 269,100 259.594 96 Ten-year average verre 60066666 eR CO 60 
Previous week 269,100 247,018 92 Current week preliminary. 
Year ago .....-- 269,100 240,063 89 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 184,808 149,037 80 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year ave 73 “ 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....cceceeecces 64 BUFFALO 
‘ or Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output _ tivity 
May 6-12 ..ssee 148,005 103 May 6-12 ...... 600,600 503,220 84 
Previous week 151,678 106 Previous week .. 600,600 196,400 83 
POOH OHO -66 60865 106,309 74 BOOP GRO ciccece 577,416 371,288 63 
Two years ag 97,746 68 Two years ago.. 577,416 307,845 53 
Five-year ave Pee rere Tenn yo 95 Five-year Average ....cesccseveees 67 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... cece ee eecevees 72 Ten-year AVEFAZE 2... eeeeeeeeeseces 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


for the current and 


prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, I 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


and Montana, 
(computed 


North and South Dakota, 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity, of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, —-——Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Crop year 
to date 


Weekly 
production 





-—— Buffalo— ~—-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date 








May 6-12 1,341,219 17,672 719,442 9,628 425,984 57,589 2,486,645 
Previous week 18,064 9,497 

Two weeks 17,842 10,200 

BOGS veccecnsves 1,360,744 13,259 644,353 7,104 417,537 2,422,634 
1943 .nccccccves 1,236,002 10,774 621,462 5,890 369,813 2,227,277 
|’ ee 2 1,101,914 10,315 556,606 7,218 340,570 10,600 1,999,090 
1941 wnccccccece 2 1,047,144 10,699 502,387 } 2 337,992 39,579 1,887,523 
Five-yr. average. 25,462 1,217,405 12,544 608,850 378,379 45,300 2,204,634 





Mills are purchasing 11% or better 
protein, but are not interested in 
anything lower than that. The CCC 
took title to approximately 25,000,000 
bus of Pacific Northwest wheat on 
April 30. In addition, it is estimated 
that between 15,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 bus of free wheat are available, 
which presents quite a storage prob- 
lem with the new crop not far off. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








SALE OF BOATS PLANNED 


A Buffalo dispatch states that the 
Great Lakes Transit Co. has asked 


stockholders to approve sale of the 
company’s four package freighters, 
Fred W. Sargent, Alfred H. Smith, 
George D. Dixon and Utica, at a 
special meeting May 22. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 12, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis ... - coe Baoaae 24,120 
Kansas City .. 400 375 3,700 3,650 
Philadelphia .. 80 240 ves wes 
Milwaukee oe eee 30 4,320 4,470 
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WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATE CUT, 
BUT RECORD STILL IN SIGHT 


May | Indication of 845,186,000 Bus With Average Spring 
Yields Could Make Billion Bus Total—Wet, 
Cold April Erases Early Start 


Washington, D. C.—Prospects for 
1945 crop production as of May 1 
were not quite as bright as a month 
earlier, the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board states in its May 10 
summary, but still promise a total 
output that would compare rather 
favorably with the excellent showings 
of the last three years. 

The long lead which farmers had 
on field work and which crops had 
on normal development to April 1, 
was whittled down by wet and cold 
weather over most of the country 
during April. The unseasonably 
warm March weather permitted farm 
work in seeding small grains and 
preparing land for late planted crops 
to progress to an unusually advanced 
stage by April 1. Vegetation was 
nearly a month ahead of schedule. 
But during April and early May, 
weather conditions were such as to 
retard both field work and vegetative 
growth. In about two thirds of the 
country, however, progress still is 
normal or nearly so, and along the 
eastern seaboard it is well ahead of 
schedule, the board states. 

The indicated 1945 winter wheat 
production of 835,186,000 bus is the 
largest on record and compares with 
764,073,000 bus produced in 1944 and 
585,994,000 the 10-year (1934-43) av- 
erage. However, the May 1 indica- 
tion is 27,000,000 bus less than fore- 
cast on April 1. The acreage re- 
maining for harvest—46,768,000—is 
15% larger than last year and the 
largest since 1938. Acreage not har- 
vested for grain is expected to be 
5.7% of the acreage planted for all 
purposes. This would be the smallest 
percentage not harvested for grain 
since 1931, and compares with 12.2% 
last year and 18.3% the 10-year av- 
erage. 

The May 1 indicated yield of 17.9 
bus per acre harvested, although 
nearly a bushel lower than last year’s 
yield of 18.8 bus, has been exceeded 
in only three other years since the 
turn of the century. The 10-year 
average yield is 15.3 bus. Expected 
yields in all principal wheat states are 
considerably above average. Only the 


EXPERTS BELIEVE KANSAS 
ESTIMATE TOO HIGH 


A number of crop authorities 
disagree with the estimate of 239,- 
000,000 bus of wheat for Kansas 
issued last week by the United 
States Crop Reporting Board. 
Among the latest expressions 
along this line is one from Dr. 
John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation. Just prior to the is- 
suance of the May 10 official re- 
port, Dr. Parker told The North- 
western Miller, “I think that 
we have a good prospect of rais- 
ing 200,000,000 bus or more, but 
continued wet weather in east- 
ern Kansas, with leaf rust in that 
area, and the not perfect condi- 
tion of wheat on cropped land in 
western Kansas suggests that the 
April 1 estimate was probably 
the peak and that later esti- 
mates and the final outcome may 
not reach this zenith.” 





central and northern great plains 
states and Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania show higher yields than last 
year. 

Wheat in the important producing 
states was seeded last fall under gen- 
erally favorable soil moisture condi- 
tions, and the crop made a good 
start before winter began. Loss of 
acreage from winter killing was the 
lightest in many years. Late winter 
and spring precipitation was above 
normal in most areas and the warm 
March and early April weather per- 
mitted abnormally rapid _ spring 
growth. 

Above normal precipitation in April 
was generally favorable for winter 
wheat. However, in eastern Kansas, 
most of Oklahoma and Texas and 
throughout a widespread area east 
of these states and south of the Great 
Lakes, excessive rains have resulted 
in some loss of acreage from flooding 
water standing in the fields, and some 
damage to the crop. In spite of this, 
the reported condition is still rela- 
tively high. The supply of soil mois- 
ture in the western great plains re- 
gion is adequate to carry winter 
wheat well into maturity, except in 
northeastern New Mexico, north- 
western Texas, extreme western 
Oklahoma and _ local areas’ in 
west central Kansas and southwest- 
ern Nebraska, where a shortage of 
soil moisture is becoming apparent. 

Orange leaf rust is in evidence in 
the southern plains states and is a 
serious threat to wheat over a wide 
area, says the report. Loss of acre- 
age from soil drifting has occurred 
only in limited areas. Below normal 
temperatures since mid-April have 
retarded wheat growth. Nitrogen de- 
ficiency is developing over a number 
of western great plains states and 
in the eastern corn belt, as a result 
of the cool wet weather. 

Despite the smaller winter wheat 
indications, another 1,000,000,000-bu 
crop of all wheat still is in prospect, 
since an average spring wheat out- 
turn would bring the aggregate over 
that figure. 

Production of rye for 1945 is fore- 
cast at 28,872,000 bus. This is about 
30% below the 10-year average of 
41,434,000 bus and is the smallest 
production since 1936, with the ex- 
ception of the very short crop of 25,- 
872,000 bus in 1944. Yield per acre 
prospects are well above average, but 
production will be at a low level, 
since less than 2,250,000 acres are 
expected to be harvested for grain. 
This is even less than last year’s low 
acreage, and is the smallest acreage 
for harvest in more than 10 years. 

A yield of 12.9 bus of rye per har- 
vested acre is indicated as of May 1. 
This is one bushel per acre above 
average, and almost 1% bus above 
the yield last year. Yield indications 
are above average in all producing 
states except New Jersey, Wisconsin 
and California, where expected yields 
are either average or slightly below. 
High yields are expected in the west 
central states, especially in the 
heavy producing states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, Cold wet weather during 
recent weeks was unfavorable for the 
crop in the eastern part of the coun- 


try, but even here prospective yields 
are better than average. 

Less than half of the total planted 
acreage is expected to be harvested 
for grain this year. This is about 
the same proportion as harvested last 
year, but some less than the 10-year 
average percentage harvested for 
grain. In the west north central 
states, the percentage for grain is 
considerably higher than both last 
year and average. However, with a 
smaller planted acreage in these 
states, only about the same acreage 
as last year will be harvested for 
grain, the board reports. 

Production of winter wheat in lead- 
ing states, with comparisons, in thou- 
sand bushels: 

Final 





May 1 April 1 1944 
COMM A citcccsccee Been 54,816 46,805 
TMGIONA ...ccccese 38,466 33,300 26,380 
ST errr er 26,028 24,472 
MEICHIMOH .iccccee Bae 22,517 22,992 
Missouri 26,100 23,800 
Nebraska 70,818 35,009 
Kansas aoe 231,557 191,624 
Oklahoma . 75,127 85,914 
J Seerenee, 75,420 74,746 
COIOPERO .osceces BE380 21,672 16,827 
Montana ........ 38,917 28,899 25,806 
Washington ..... 45,686 45,292 40,270 
COONS 6ccsc veces Steen 17,031 18,850 


Indicated production of rye in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels: 


May 1 Final 1944 
A oe 1,820 1,080 
SPREE. veo 2 6.00000. vee 862 759 
INGDPARRA ccc scccccces 4,460 3,444 
Minnesota ......ccces 2,112 1,221 
North Dakota ...... 2,102 2,016 
South Dakota ........ 4,886 4,508 
CRIOBGOME. oo ccccvecwes 1,340 1,520 
pi : Ce 1,104 840 
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BACKWARD SEASON PERILS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 


Spokane, Wash.—Because of the 
backward season, Pacific Northwest 
grain faces a genuine hazard. With 
average weather it will be a late 
crop. The bulk of the winter wheat 
varies from three to eight inches 
high and advanced stands are well 
stooled. A few early fields are joint- 
ing. 

Wheat acreage is up, with Wash- 
ington likely to establish a new acre- 
age record, and both Idaho and Ore- 
gon will have increases. 

From a recent survey, it is found 
there is an enormous volume of grain 
backed up in farm and country mill 
and elevator storage; a storage of 
25,600,000 bus in Washington (no ter- 
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COLD AND WINDY WEATHER 
SLOWS SPRING WHEAT 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Weather 
over the spring wheat belt con- 
tinued unseasonably cold last 
week, with temperatures as low 
as 15 above on May 8 and 9, ac- 
cording to the crop report of the 
Occident Elevator Division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. Strong 
winds also occurred, but the 
frozen condition of the ground 
retarded soil drifting. It is diffi 
cult to estimate the damage from 
wind erosion at this time, becaus« 
a good deal depends on how soon 
generous moisture and warme; 
weather will be received. If thx 
weather turns hot and dry, seri 
ous damage would result. Out 
side of the northern tier of coun 
ties in North Dakota and Mon 
tana, and a few isolated sections 
seeding of small grains will be 
completed this week. 





HESSIAN FLY MENACES 
TENNESSEE WHEAT CROP 


Clarksville, Tenn.—The wheat crop 
in Montgomery County is being seri- 
ously damaged by Hessian fly and 
some estimates place the damage at 
from 60 to 70%. In the Port Royal 
community many farmers are turn- 
ing their wheat fields into pastures, 
Assistant County Agent Ralph P. 
Ring estimates the insect has dam- 
aged the wheat yield at least half 
In fields where the fly has hit, the 
stalks are breaking, or the grair 
head has been ruined. 
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RUSSIAN SEED PROBLEM 

London, Eng.—The Soviet journal 
Pravda tells of the strenuous efforts 
that have been necessary to overcome 
poor seed grain and other difficulties 
in the liberated areas of the Soviet 
Union. After carrying off a stock ot 
selected seed the Germans burnt the 
special seed farms and stations and 
destroyed grain silos and grain in the 
fields. When it became evident that 
they must evacuate they distributed 
seed that they knew would produce 
poor crops. Special attention is being 





minal stocks included), compared given to agricultural education in the 

with an average (1931-39) of 17,- scheme of restoration and it is re- 

000,000. Idaho has 11,000,000 and ported that over 5,000,000 students 

Oregon 13,000,000. are receiving instruction. 
———_+-—_<>—_—— ———$ $$, 


Kansas Crop Safely Past Leaf Rust 
Damage Threat, Pathologist Reports 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The threat of 
leaf rust damage to the Kansas hard 
winter wheat crop has passed, Don- 
ald G. Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Conference for the Prevention 
of Grain Rust, told The Northwest- 
ern Miller May 14 upon his return 
from an extensive tour through the 
winter wheat area. 

The Kansas crop, now estimated 
to produce 239,000,000 bus, has 
progressed sufficiently to resist the 
infection, Mr. Fletcher stated, adding 
that his prediction was based upon 
present conditions. He said that the 
plants are in the boot stage of de- 
velopment and are not at this time 
showing any leaf rust infection. 

Mr. Fletcher said that there un- 
doubtedly will be a large build-up of 
leaf rust near harvest time, but added 
that the infection at that time could 
not cause any appreciable reduction 
in yield. 

In Oklahoma, however, leaf rust 


infection, coupled with _ septoria, 
has done considerable damage, Mr. 
Fletcher reported. He estimates that 
from 75 to 90% of the leaves have 
been killed and of that total dam- 
age, from 50 to 60% is due to leaf 
rust and the remainder due to sep- 
toria. 

Many persons, Mr. Fletcher sz:id, 
confuse septoria and leaf rust iniec- 
tions because of the similarity of ap- 
pearance of the two diseases. Septoria, 
he explained, causes a brown sploich- 
ing of the leaves and leaves minute 
black spots that show through the 
leaf tissue. 

No evidences of stem rust infec- 
tion were found in the western iwo 
thirds of Kansas, Mr. Fletcher said 
He reported traces of stem rust in 
an area north of Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, chief of the 
division of plant pathology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, accompanied Mr. 
Fletcher on the inspection tour. 
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“SOMETHING SPECIAL IN STORAGE FACILITIES 


There are lots of times when big storage 
capacity comes in handy. During flour mill- 
ing is one. For instance, big mill and ter- 


minal elevator storage capacity helps make 








PATENTS 
CLEARS 
RYES 
WHOLE- 
WHEATS 


possible the sack-after-sack uniformity of 
King Midas Flour. Huge “reserves” of 
various types of the finest selected hard 
spring wheats mean that King Midas high 
standards of flour quality can be main- 
tained one crop year after another. In your 
shop it means that you can always depend 
on King Midas to act the way you want it 
...to give you “something special” in bak- 


ing performance. Try it. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES — MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Centen nial Flourinc Mills Co. 
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= NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


~ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
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"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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PRESTON: 


: ENCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Since 1556 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 











Mikes: Sheree Spring Wheat and Rye Flours | 
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LARABEE FLOURS 


HAVE A 
REPUTATION TO MAINTAIN 


“‘LARABEE’S BEST” and our other bakers flours have won 
their reputation for dependable baking performance—the 


hard way—by satisfying the needs of discriminating bakers 
over many years. 


They'll meet your baking needs today, just as they have 
in the past, for every Larabee bakers flour must first come up 
to the high standards of quality and uniformity set for it by 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company. Use ‘“LARABEE’S BEST’ 
and you too will say, ‘They don’t make ‘em any better.'’ 


Vote: Don't neglect your whole wheat breads! Use 
Larabee Whole Wheat Flour for fine textured, full flavored 
loaves that satisfy the taste of those who prefer them. 


You can always depend upon LARABEE’S flours. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


DIVISION OF 








‘COMMANDER- LARABEE MILLING ‘COMPANY 


General Offices « Minneapelté. : 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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CONDUCTED BY 
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Tax on Brokers’ 


Commissions 

1) 

The decision in the federal district 
court in Minnesota in a case between 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co. and 
the government, to the effect that 
payments to brokers are not subject 
to social security taxes, should put 
an end to this troublesome question. 
It usually has been the opinion of 
business men that brokers are indi- 
vidual operators, owning their own 
businesses, and not employees of the 
mills they represent. 


Had the decision gone otherwise, 
there would have been great con- 
fusion in the flour distributing indus- 
try. Brokers would have had social 
security taxes withheld by all the 
mills they represent, the mills would 
have been faced with an extremely 
difficult accounting problem, and it is 
difficult to see just what the end 
might have been. 

This decision emphasizes the fact 
that brokers are independent busi- 
ness men, operating their own com- 
panies entirely apart from the mills 
they represent. This, of course, is as 
it should be. Once the independence 





Martin, Jr. 





of brokers is questioned, as it would 
be if they were treated as employ- 
ees under the social security tax, 
their value as independent distrib- 
utors of the products of various mills 
might be questioned. This would be 
unfortunate for the entire industry. 
= = 
Watching Future Trends 
Oo 
Flour distributors who have suf- 
fered from a lack of adequate sup- 
plies in recent months naturally do 
not want to let themselves get into 
that position in the new crop year 








JED CHECKUM, who polices the quality of 
Dobry’s Best and Best of the West, says it’s 
no trouble to police a quality beat. “Things 
just don’t get out of line here,” he says. “The 
kind of men that make and check the flour, 
the kind of wheat that goes into it, the kind 
of a mill that does the job—they are all work- 
ing together in such harmony all I do is keep 
it humming just like it is.” 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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if they can possibly avoid it. On the 
other hand, various uncertainties in- 
evitably face the industry which 
make it extremely advisable for op- 
erators not to make commitments 
too far in advance. 

Judging from comments we ha, 
heard from flour distributors in re- 
cent months, it is quite evident that 
they are doing all they can to assure 
their customers adequate supplies of 
flour, and at the same time to protect 
their own financial position. In this 
the mills are co-operating actively 
with them, and it is through working 
together in this way that the prob- 
lems of flour distribution will be 
solved without the many difficulties 
that followed the last World War. 


Ses 
Testing Advertising 
fe) 


Recently a friend of ours in the ad- 
vertising business was talking to a 
group of publishers’ representatives. 
Most of his accounts are in the in- 
dustrial field, and he explained the 
care that was taken to pre-test ad- 
vertising copy before any of it was 
placed in business magazines. 

The thought occurred to us then 
that the same thing could be done 
equally effectively in the flour dis- 
tributing industry. A flour jobber, for 
instance, may do very little adver- 
tising, and that may be confined to a 
few blotters each year, but it is just 
as important to him to have this ad- 
vertising effective as it is to the large 
manufacturer who may be spending 
thousands of dollars annually. 

Nor is it particularly difficult to 
pre-test any type of advertising copy. 
The advertiser knows to whom it is 
directed, and if he will show it to two 
or three dozen people in that category 
he will have a fairly good idea if i 
appeals to them or not. Certainly 
it would be far better to take that 
little additional trouble and knov 
that the advertising copy is along 
the line that will appeal to the pe: 
ple to whom it is directed than 1 
to do so. It is the difference betwee 
effective and ineffective advertising. 
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Flour Convention 


Cancelled 
re) 


The decision of the officers and (i- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors to cancel the or- 
ganization’s 1945 convention, 0) ig- 
inally scheduled to be held in Chi- 
cago in May, was commendable. Fur- 
thermore, since usually fewer tlian 
50 delegates are involved in traveling 
to the convention, it could have been 
held without special permission from 
the government committee in charg 
of such matters. 

However, that decision is typical 
of the co-operation being extended 
everywhere by flour distributors to 
the war effort. Certainly it does not 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
























SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The virtues of SUNNY 
KANSAS become more 


apparent in these times 





















when values in other prod- 
ucts begin to slip. Just 
like an old friend—you 
appreciate him a lot more 
when things aren t quite 


as smooth. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 





































For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "120: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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mean that the affairs of the associa- 
tion will be neglected, for the present 
officers and directors are in constant 
touch with the various developments 
that affect flour distributors. 

Furthermore, the group charged 
with conducting the organization 
will undoubtedly meet together dur- 
ing the year. This will impose very 
little strain on transportation or hotel 
facilities, and much good can be ac- 
complished from such a meeting. The 
association is acting very wisely and 
in the fullest possible keeping with 
the war effort. 


A Progressive Change 
fe) 


The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, in changing its by-laws 
so that each year there will be ex- 
perienced men left on its board of 
directors, has materially strengthened 
its organization, for experience does 
count. 

That organization, incidentally, is 
doing all that possibly can be done 
to help alleviate the freight conges- 
tion in the metropolitan area. It is 
receiving excellent co-operation from 
the railroads, but the labor situation 
is so tight in New York that it has 
been impossible to handle flour in the 
market as rapidly as it should be. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the 
flour distributing industry is repre- 
sented by a unified body is extreme- 
ly helpful. The further fact that the 
New York association has strength- 
ened its organization speaks well for 
the future of flour distribution in 
that important market. 


Uniform Packages 


Oo 

Millers National Federation is lead- 
ing the campaign for establishment of 
state uniform packaging laws so that 
there will not be a return to the 
chaotic conditions with the end of 
federal control that existed prior to 
the war, but wholesale grocers and 
other flour distributors are equally 
concerned in this matter. 

Now flour may only be sold in 2 
(in some states 3 instead of 2), 5, 10, 
25, 50 and 100-lb units and multiples 
of 100 lbs. Previously, for competi- 
tive purposes, many odd-size pack- 
ages were on the market. They were 
as much trouble to distributors as 
they were to millers. This condition 
meant that a greater number of items 
had to be kept in stock, which in- 
creased inventories, warehouse and 
delivery handling, and sales and ac- 
counting time. 

Without this type of legislation, 
there is no telling to what extremes 
development of individual sizes of 
flour packages might go after the 
war. 


Postwar Salary Plans 


Oo 

According to an interesting study 
recently completed by McClure, Had- 
den & Ortman, Inc., a management 
engineering firm, the salary-plus-bo- 
nus plan for salesmen, with a strictly 
controlled expense account, will be by 
far the most popular basis of pay- 
ment. While this survey applies pri- 
marily to manufacturers, from com- 
ments we have heard among flour 
distributors a similar situation will 
exist in that industry. 

Also according to this survey, vari- 
ous factors will be used in determin- 
ing salesmen’s quotas upon which a 
bonus will be paid. These will in- 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL “a 
PRIDE OF DULUTH ie 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 
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Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIDR, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard #5 





“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Almost overnight, the war brought a new demand—for 
a bag made in strip form with pockets—a bag to be 
packed with a moisture absorbing desiccant and wrapped 
around turbo-superchargers. 

Chase had the experience and the equipment to pro- 
vide immediate production—in quantity. And one more 


Chase customer was able to make good on a vital war 








delivery. 


You never know when you may need a new kind of bag 


—FAST. But of one thing you can be sure. The nation- 
wide Chase organization has the resources, the know-how 


and the facilities to meet any bag need. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
SAS CITY MOO, FLA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSA ORLANDO, FLA. roy iaged 
ae ptleones ach igh SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CIEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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clude market analysis and salesmen’s 
past records. There is also a dis- 
tinct trend of thought toward bas- 
ing bonuses upon the profit produced 
by a salesman, rather than his vol- 
ume. 

The change from war to peace- 
time conditions will provide an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to overhaul 
methods of paying salesmen. Some 
firms haven’t considered this prob- 
lem in years, and undoubtedly the 
systems they are using could be im- 
proved upon. This is a particularly im- 
portant factor for wholesale grocers 
who employ a large number of sales- 


men. 


A 
MODERN 
MILL 
FOR 
MODERN 
FLOUR 


1894 TO 
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Quality Preferences 


ce) 

Preferences for quality foods will 
remain long after the war, according 
to a prediction recently made by 
James H. Black, vice president of 
Sprague Warner-Kenny Corp. It is 
his opinion that consumers, through 
higher wages, have been able to buy 
better quality foods, and consequent- 
ly have learned their value. 

So long as the national income re- 
mains at a favorable level this un- 
doubtedly will be true. Consumers 
are better educated in nutritional 
values today than ever before. They 


realize that the better quality foods 
have more intrinsic value than do the 
cheaper ones. However, it is diffi- 
cult for a housewife to remember 
this when every penny must be 
counted. The family flour trade 
learned that during the last depres- 
sion, when the cheaper grades of 
flour were in heavy demand, partic- 
ularly in the poorer areas. 

Present indications are that the 
national income will remain satis- 
factory for some time to come. Dur- 
ing that period flour distributors, as 
well as millers, should make every 
effort to educate consumers to the 
fact that there is actually more value 


AN 
ALL-AROUND 
FLOUR-FEED 
MILL 
FOR YOUR 
EVERY NEED 


1945 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


E 


Millers of Modernized Flour 


RENC, OKLAHOMA 
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in a quality flour than in a cheap one. 
If that lesson can be driven home with 
sufficient force now it may prove help. 
ful in some future period. 


State Distributors’ 
Association 


Oo 

The recent formation of the Jowa 
Association of Flour Distributors 
together with its application for af. 
filiation with the National Associa. 
tion of Flour Distributors, is the first 
such organization to be formed. True. 
the New England Association of 
Flour Distributors was organized 
some months prior to this, but that js 
intended to cover an area of several] 
states, rather than just one. 

Many states, such as Iowa, do not 
have one market large enough to 
support a local flour association, but 
there are sufficient distributors 
throughout such states to do this. 
Furthermore, their problems are 
largely similar throughout the state. 
and certainly they are identica! gs 
far as national affairs are concerned, 

The flour distributors of Iowa have 
proved that such an organization can 
be created. This opens up wide pos- 
sibilities for distributors in other 
states doing likewise. By so doing 
they will not only strengthen their 
own position through presenting a 
united front within their states, but 
also will materially increase the in- 
fluence of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors when it may be 
called upon to represent the flour dis- 
tributing industry in national affairs 

= = 


The Robinson-Patman Act 


Oo 

Because of the almost innumer- 
able war regulations to which flour 
distributors, as well as millers, must 
now give close attention, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act has somewhat gone 
into the background. That is un- 
fortunate, for the fact is that this 
legislation is still very much alive 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
intends to keep it so. 

Even during the present war pe- 
riod, complaints are constantly being 
issued by the commission against 
manufacturers and distributors who 
it believes are violating this law. Ap- 
parently it is particularly watchful 
against the so-called “buying bro- 
kers,’”’ who buy for their own account 
and at the same time accept a bro- 
kerage on such purchases. 

This, of course, would apply to pur- 
chases of flour the same as to any oth- 
er foods. Furthermore, the law applies 
to both seller and buyer. The only 
way trouble can be avoided is for 
both millers and their distributors to 
be certain that brokerage is not paid 
on purchases made for the account 
of the buyer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ENTERTAINMENT PLANNED 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Flour Club is making plans to en- 
tertain, on June 3, the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. E. J. Bermel of 
Pittsburgh, who is first vice presi- 
dent of the association and a men- 
ber of the committee, is in charge 
of plans for the meeting, which will 
be held at the William Penn Hotel. 
Others who will be in Pittsburgh are 
James R. Affleck, president, Philadel- 
phia; J. A. MacNair, second vice 
president, and Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
secretary and treasurer, both of New 
York. 
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BARLEY DISAPPEARANCE 
30% UNDER LAST YEAR 


April 1 Stocks Larger, Despite Small- 
est Crop Since 1939—Prices 
Decline Sharply 


Disappearance of barley was near- 
ly 30% smaller the first nine months 
of this season than in the same period 
last year. As a result supplies of 
parley in the United States on April 1 
were larger than last year and about 
equal to the five-year average. Al- 
though prices of barley declined 
sharply during April, the average for 
the month at Kansas City was more 
than 80% above the 10-year average, 
the War Food Administration reports 
in 2 summary of the barley market 
situation. 

Disappearance of barley, July 
through March, amounted to 242,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 338,000,- 
000 in the same months last season. 
This is the smallest disappearance 
for the comparable period since 1939- 
1), While industrial consumption of 
barley inereased 10,000,000 bus, con- 
sumption for feed dropped over 100,- 
000.000 bus compared with a year 
ago. Consumption for brewing, dis- 
tilling and food amounted to 75,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 65,000,000 
last season and 53,000,000 for the 
five-year (1939-43) average. The use 
of barley for feed amounted to only 
150,000,000 bus for the first three 
quarters of this season, compared 
with 252,000,000 the same period last 
season and 220,000,000 the five-year 
average for these months. 

Reflecting this smaller disappear- 
ance, stocks of barley are larger than 
a year ago despite the smallest crop 
1939. Barley stocks on April 
1 in three positions amounted to 144,- 
102,000 bus, compared with 134,747,- 
000 a year earlier and 189,446,000 two 
years ago. While April 1 farm stocks 
this year were the smallest since 
1939, commercial stocks were the 
largest and amounted to 21,858,000 
bus. This was double the commer- 
cial stocks a year ago and three times 
the amount two years ago. Stocks 
of barley at interior mills and eleva- 
tors on April 1 totaled 35,884,000 bus, 
compared with 31,376,000 a year ago 
and 38,459,000 in 1943. 


since 


Prices Decline Sharply 
Barley prices declined sharply in 
April. No. 3 barley at Kansas City 
averaged $1.03 bu, compared with 
$1.19 in March, 98c in September, the 
low month last year, $1.16 in April, 
1944, and 57e for the April 10-year 


(1934-43) average. Prices received 
by farmers for barley averaged 99.4c 
in April, compared with $1.04 in 
March, 95.3ec in September and $1.11 
in April a year ago. An active de- 
mand has kept prices of good malt- 
ing barley near ceiling levels. At 
Minneapolis, No. 2 malting barley 


averaged $1.30 in April, compared 
With $1.31 in March this year and 
April last year. 

Compared with the average rela- 
Uonship, barley is relatively higher 
than corn or oats. The April aver- 
age price of No. 3 barley at Kansas 
City was 16e ewt more than that 
of No. 3 yellow corn, while a year 
ago barley was 42c higher. During 
the 1934-43 10-year period, barley 
Sold on an average 15c cwt lower 
than corn. Normally No. 3 barley 
sells for less than No. 3 white oats 
On a per cwt basis. During the 10- 
period, barley averaged 12c under 
oats, but this margin was only 5c 
during April, 1945. In spite of the 
decline in prices, barley still is rela- 
uvely higher than hogs or cattle. 








Based on Kansas City prices, 100 lbs 
of good-choice hogs would buy 14.1 
bus of barley in April, compared 
with 11.7 a year ago, 16.2 two years 
ago and 15.8 the 10-year average. 
At the same market, 100 lbs of good 
steers would buy 15 bus of barley 
in April, compared with 12.6 in 
April, 1944, 16.8 in April, 1943, and 
18.2 the 10-year April average. 


Acreage Off 14% 


Barley acreage in 1945 will be 14% 
smaller than last season if farmers 
carry out their March 1 planting in- 
tentions. The indicated acreage is 
12,285,000 compared with 14,300,000 
in 1944 and 14,711,000 the 10-year 
average. If the yield per acre on 
this indicated acreage equals the 
post drouth average, production of 
barley will amount to only 243,090,- 
000 bus. This would be the smallest 
crop since 1937. 

Imports of barley are again large, 
but are not expected to equal the 
record of nearly 41,000,000 bus im- 
ported last season. Shipments from 
Canada to the United States Aug. 1, 
1944, to April 5, 1945, amounted to 
23,827,000 bus. As a result of these 
heavy exports, the supply of barley 
in Canada, March 31, was the small- 
est since 1942 and amounted to 88,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 116,000,- 
000 a year ago and 169,000,000 two 
years ago. The Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Agriculture has rec- 
ommended a 10% increase in the 
1945 Canadian barley acreage over 
the 1944 acreage. 

The War Food Administration re- 
cently announced the 1945 price sup- 
port program for barley. The loan 
rates for farm stored barley grad- 
ing No. 1 will vary from 75c to 
$1.06 bu by counties and states. The 
loan rates at terminal basic mar- 
kets for No. 1 barley are: 95c bu at 
Chicago, St. Louis, Portland, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco; 9lc at Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City and Omaha; 
and $1.06 at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Discounts from these rates 
will be 2c bu for No. 2 grade and 
d5¢e for No. 3 grade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANGUS M. BAIN ELECTED 
DISTRICT 3 A.O.M. HEAD 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Angus M. Bain, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Chicago, was 
elected chairman of District 3, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, at the 
organization’s spring meeting held 
here April 14. Mr. Bain succeeds R. 
W. Stillson, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling 
Co. Members of the organization re- 
tained Mr. Stillson in an office, how- 
ever, by electing him secretary treas- 
urer for the coming year. Glenn L. 
Bleile, Lyon & Greenleaf Milling Co., 
Ligonier, Ind., was elected vice chair- 
man. 

Prospects of this year’s soft winter 
wheat crop were discussed by Dr. C. 
H. Cutler of the agronomy depart- 
ment, Purdue University. He said 
that the wheat growth this spring 
is approximately 10 days ahead of 
normal growth. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. D. BAKERS TO MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The North Da- 
kota Bakers Association is planning 
to hold district meetings at Fargo, 
on June 5, and at Minot on June 7. 
All bakers and allied tradesmen are 
invited to attend the meeting best 
suited to their convenience and par- 
ticipate in discussion of problems 
besetting the industry. The holding 
of these meetings will depend upon 
attendance, so advance registration 
is requested. 
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PROPELLER CAKE—A propeller-shaped cake baked by students of the 
U. S. Maritime Service Cooks and Bakers School, commemorating the 
third anniversary of the United Seamen’s Service is cut by Adm. Em- 
ory S. Land, chairman of the board of the USS, during a recent meeting. 
Left to right are Com. John Kilgrew, deputy Atlantic operations officer, 
USMS; Elias Kasman, chief instructor of the cooks and bakers school; 
Lieut. Frank Flors, in charge of USMS Training School at Pier 73, New 
York; Adm. Land, and Charles Citrano, supervisor of the cooks and 


bakers school. 


Four hundred invited guests attended. 





Bureau Holds to Earlier Estimated 
375,000,000-Bu Wheat Carry-over 


Washington, D. C.—On the basis 
of estimates of disappearance, a 
United States carry-over of wheat 
next July of 350,000,000 to 375,090,- 
000 bus still appears probable, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports in a summary of the wheat 
situation for March and April. 

Total export demand is large, but 


because of the difficulties involved 
in getting cars to move grain to 


ports, it is difficult to estimate the 
quantity which will actually be ex- 
ported before July 1, the bureau 
says. Exports include lend-lease and 
civilian relief feeding, as well as 
commercial exports. 

On the basis of fairly complete 
figures, it now appears that in July- 
December, 1944, domestic food con- 
sumption was smaller and feed use 
larger than was expected earlier. 
The estimates are now as follows, 
in million bushels: food 269, feed 
184, seed 59, and alcohol 54. In 
January-June, 1945, domestic disap- 
pearance is estimated as follows, in 
million bushels: food 263, feed 90, 
seed 22, and alcohol 26. 

A carry-over of between 350,000,000 
and 375,000,000 bus compares with 
316,000,000 bus July 1, 1944, and a 
235,000,000-bu average in the 10- 
year (1932-41) prewar period. How- 
ever, it would be sharply below the 
632,000,000 in 1942 and 622,000,000 
in 1943, the bureau points out. 

Canadian wheat supplies estimated 
available for export or carry-over 
on March 1 totaled 477,000,000 bus. 
Exports (including flour) in the 
March-July period in 1944 totaled 
158,000,000 bus. If exports in the 
same months in 1945 approximate 
this quantity, which is a fairly rea- 
sonable assumption, and if it is as- 
sumed that a Canadian carry-over 
sirable, a surplus July 30, 1945, of 
about 220,000,000 bus is indicated 
While this would be considerably 
above average, it would be the small- 
est surplus since 1940. 


Wheat stocks on July 1 in the four 
exporting countries (United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia), after 
reaching an all-time high of 1,753,- 
000,000 bus in 1943, were reduced to 
1,167,000,000 bus in 1944. By next 
July stocks may be reduced by an- 
other 200,009,000 bus, to about 950,- 
000,000 bus, which would still be 
twice the 1935-39 average of 458,000,- 
000 bus. Stocks of this size would 
be large enough to take care of pros- 
pective world trade without drawing 
on the surplus from the 1945 pro- 
duction, says the bureau summary. 

The surplus out of the 1945 world 
production, and stocks in other coun- 
tries added to the stocks in these 
four exporting countries, will cause 
world supplies in 1945-46 to continue 
very large relative to disappearance. 
If prewar acreages and average 
yields are assumed in the years fol- 
lowing the war, production would 
exceed annual use and carry-over 
stocks would begin to be built up. 
Curtailed production or curtailed 
marketings and increased consump- 
tion could prevent a chronic surplus 
situation. These are included in. the 
objectives of the International Wheat 
Agreement, the bureau adds. 
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STATE STALES BAN BILL 
INTRODUCED IN FLORIDA 


Tallahassee, Fla. — A bill to reg- 
ulate the Florida baking industry, 
with sanitary and trade rules pre- 
scribed, has been introduced in the 
Florida House of Representatives by 
the Polk county delegation. Super- 
vision of the industry would be giv- 
en to the Department of Agriculture 
and would be financed by annual li- 
cense fee of $5 and a tax of one-fifth 
of 1% on the gross income of bakers. 

The bill, sponsored by the Florida 
State Bakers Association, proposes 
to extend by state law many of the 
provisions which are now contained 
in War Food Order No. 1. 
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The Country Storekeeper 


By the ARKANSAS FLOUR SALESMAN 








EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the 
second of a series of articles on flour 
merchandising in Arkansas, where the 
family trade flourishes, little touched 
by many of the changes in modes of 
merchandising that have come about 
elsewhere, and where sound old 
methods are preserved to modern 
usage. The writer is a flour sales- 
man familiar with this area and with 
this type of merchandising. 
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WAS on my way to Monticello, 

Ark., to see an account of mine, 
W. H. Nunn. Had been selling him 
flour and feed for about a year, but 
up to now I hadn’t had the oppor- 
tunity to call on him in person. Mon- 
ticello is a nice little city of 3,650 
people, county seat of Drew County. 
The country here is slightly rolling 
and covered with timber, although 
there are many cotton plantations 
here also. The town is built around 
a square, and just about all business 
is transacted in these four blocks, 
with some business done on side 
streets off the square. On the north 
side, between two large chain stores, 
is the general merchandise store of 
Mr. Nunn. 

When you walk through the door, 
you walk into one of the oldest, 
nicest country stores in Arkansas. 
It’s now 1945, but it seems to be 
a year in the long, long past. The 
store is deep and narrow with shelves 
from floor to ceiling. It has one 
of those rolling stepladders along 
the “goods side” of the store. One 
side has groceries, the other dry 
goods. Way back near the end is the 
familiar big iron stove, about six 
feet high. Each side of the aisle 
back here is where the flour and corn 
meal is stacked. Higher up on the 
walls are parts of harness, horse col- 
lars, tugs, lines, halters and pads. 
Few sections of stove pipe and elbows 
in one corner, along with the usual 
large barrel of vinegar; a shelf with 
coal oil lamps, wicks and burners. 
The store has a calm and quiet at- 
mosphere, but a lot of business goes 


through this place, out the front 
doors to the cars and through the 
back door to a loading platform 
for the wagon trade. The clerks are 
all old, kindly gentlemen. No young 
boys and girls pushing grocery carts 
around and filling the orders. But 
the part of the store I was walking 
toward was way to the back in the 
right-hand corner. There was an 
office inside the wide top railing. 
Over this railing a business deal 
was being transacted between one 
of the local farm folk and Mr. Nunn. 

There before me a real country 
storekeeper, an old gentleman, stand- 
ing about five feet eleven. When my 
turn came, he greeted me in a very 
soft, quiet voice, and right away I 
knew here was a man I would like 
to just “set” and talk with for hours 
on end. 

W. H. Nunn, 62 years old, was 
born right here in Monticello, and all 
his business life he has been a store- 
keeper. January, 1906, at 24 years 
of age, he began “store keepin’” on 
the south side of the square in a 
store known as A. T. Cotham & Co. 
In 1913 the firm moved to the north 
side of the square, into the present 
building; and in 1937 the store 
changed names to W. H. Nunn, Gen- 
eral Merchandise. 

“Business methods change,” said 
Mr. Nunn, speaking of the general 
merchandising business, “but one 
phase of it never changes: it’s still 
hard work. More so since rationing 
and ceiling prices are the style. We 
used to ‘furnish’ merchandise to the 
small cotton planter, but that is 
about a thing of the past. Instead, 
most land owners pay from $5 to $10 
an acre according to the size of the 
family. This is paid during the 
months of ‘making’ a cotton crop, 
March through July, and is charged 
against the cotton they will raise. 
The rest of the year they are on 
their own. Years ago we used to do 
about 65% of our business on credit, 
but now people have more money, 
so we are down to about 25% credit 
business. When groceries, dry goods, 





Growing Shortages Bring Renewed 


Call for Centralized Food Control 


Washington, D. C.—The divided 
control over food is the target of 
many critics who are again demand- 
ing centralized control. Both Mar- 
vin Jones, War Food Administrator, 
and Chester Bowles, head of the 
Office of Price Administration, are 
seen as contributing to policies which 
have led to food shortages in certain 
staple lines. 

It is widely known that Marvin 
Jones has stymied all efforts to in- 
crease meat production by rejecting 
advice to put ceilings on feeder cat- 
tle. Range cattle have been going 
directly to processors who outbid 
feeders who would have put 300 lbs 
on these animals if they were as- 
sured of normal profits. Judge Jones 
was warned of this condition last 
fall but presumably gave in to po- 
litical pressure from cattle state 
members of Congress where constitu- 
ents were obtaining as high as $14 
cewt for range cattle from the slaugh- 
terers. Responsible officials in gov- 





ernment say that the range cattle 
herds could be profitably liquidated 
now at $12 cwt, a price far in ex- 
cess of that normally received. OPA 
officials are believed in agreement 
with WFA officials on this subject 
but are stopped by Judge Jones when- 
ever the plan is recommended. 

Responsibility for the present sug- 
ar problem cannot be_ sidestepped 
by Chester Bowles, it is claimed. 
Last year’s generosity in supplying 
sugar to home canners was a mis- 
guided policy approved by Mr. Bowles 
possibly on insistence of political 
higher-ups with whom Mr. Bowles 
was flirting at that time. The lib- 
eral sugar ration policy of 1944 is 
known to have been opposed by Lee 
Marshall, then with WFA. 

As the army prepares to require 
heavier set-asides of canned goods 
from the 1945 pack the odious politi- 
cal aspects of the derationing of 
canned goods last fall on election eve 
are more pronounced. 


hardware and feed were cheaper than 
now, our gross business ran about 
$35,000 a year. Now it’s about 
$100,000 a year.” 

I asked him about his flour busi- 
ness now as compared to the years 
gone by and I got the surprise of 
my life. Nunn’s flour volume is just 
slightly less than it was 20 or 25 
years ago, and he is doing a good 
flour business now, too. The big 
change in flour sales in his store was 
the shift from 192-lb wooden bar- 
rels to 50-lb cotton bags. In the 
old days the customers didn’t come 
into town every other day or so; in- 
stead, the trips were about two to 
three weeks apart, and they came in 
wagons. So they bought flour in 
large wooden barrels. It seems the 
flour kept cleaner that way and a 
wooden barrel was mighty handy to 
have around. Also, a barrel of flour 
in wood cost just 10c more than two 
96-lb cotton bags. It costs a lot 
more today in the wood. About 60% 
of Mr. Nunn’s flour business was 
once in the large wooden barrels. 

Before I left Mr. Nunn that eve- 
ning I gave him some sheets to fill 
out with names of his customers. 
He said he could give me about 200 
names. The next morning when I 
called to say good-bye, there he was 
making out this list. He had about 
150 names already—and—he was 
writing more names and all from 
memory. Mr. Nunn would write a 
name complete with initials, rural 
route number and all; then on to the 
next name without hesitating one bit. 
After 38 years he felt he should 
know their names. Children he once 
gave candy to, he was now selling 
general merchandise. Thirty-eight 
years a country storekeeper, doing 
business now as he did then, with 
a fair and honest dealing with his 
neighbors, not just customers. Ev- 
erybody who walks into the Nunn 
store is a friend of long standing. 
They come in to buy, or just pass the 
the time of day and visit. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

INTERSTATE EARNINGS UP 

Kansas City, Mo.—Estimated net 
profit of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, (after estimated federal 
income and excess profits taxes of 
$273,278) for the 16-week period end- 
ed April 21, 1945, amounted to $197,- 
891. This compares with net profit 
of $163,736 (after federal income and 
excess profits taxes of $213,735) for 
the same period in 1944. Sales for 
the period amounted to $11,128,666 
which compares with $10,619,522 for 
the corresponding period of 1944. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

IOWA FEED DIRECTORY 

The 1945 edition of the Iowa Grain 
and Feed Dealers Directory, compiled 
and published by the Western Grain 
& Feed Association, Des Moines, is 
off the press. It contains listings of 
handlers and shippers of grains and 
feeds in the state, by towns and 
counties, and shows the types of 
business done by each and the rail- 
road lines serving them. The price 
of the book is $2.50. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


H. L. McINTYRE PLANS 
RETIREMENT ON JULY 1 


Seattle, Wash.—H. L. McIntyre, 
head of the grain department of the 
Washington Co-operative Farmers 
Association (formerly the Washing- 
ton Co-operative Egg and Poultry 
Association), for over 22 years, has 
announced that he will retire on July 
1. Mr. McIntyre has been with the 
organization since its inception, and 
bought the first carload of grain and 
the first five tons of concentrates pur- 
chased. 
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What Women Prefer 
on Cake Flour Label 


When General Mills, Inc., set out 
to adopt a new retail cake flour pack. 
age design recently, the company 
spent 18 months in careful research 
and testing, in which grocery store 
patrons helped in the selection of the 
package label. 

Results of testing over 100 desiens 
in grocery stores, results upon which 
the final design was based, were 
these: 

Designs featuring cakes consistent- 
ly won over those not featuring 
cakes. 

The larger the cake, the more ‘he 
design was favored by housewive 

More women preferred a devils 
food cake with white frosting than 
any other type of cake. 

“Don’t make it fancy,” women said. 
The simpler the design, the more 
housewives went for it. 

Women selected the designs which 
prominently displayed the words, 
“Cake Flour’ and designs which 
were clearly printed in plain letter- 
ing, easy to read and easy to identify, 

Housewives wanted helpful service 
suggestions and recipes on the pack- 
age. 
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W. C. MADGWICK HEADS 
NEW DISTRICT OF A.O.M. 


Sydney, Australia—A new district 
organization of the Association of 
Operative Millers was formed here 
and Walter C. Madgwick, Gillispie 
Bros., Ltd., was elected chairman. 
The district organization is_ the 
twelfth of the association and the 
first district outside the United 
States. 

Other officers elected at the first 
meeting are: C. Crage, Crage & Sons, 
Ltd., Sydney, vice chairman; S. C. 
Graham, Gillispie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, 
secretary; J. Mitchell, John Darling 
& Sons, Sydney, treasurer, and R 
Tually, Mungo-Scott, Ltd., Sydney, 
member of the executive committee 
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IMPROVEMENT OF BARLEY 
DISCUSSED FOR CHEMISTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. James G 
Dickson, plant pathologist, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, was 
guest speaker at the May meeting of 
the Kansas City Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. He 
discussed the barley improvement 
program which that station is con- 
ducting. 
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SALES TRAINING NEEDED, 
SPEAKER TELLS FLOUR MEN 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The importance 
of sales training to meet the posiwar 
competition was stressed to the 25 
members of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association by 
Harold W. Hirth, local sales promo- 
tion manager, in his talk to the 
monthly meeting of the association, 
April 20. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


$10,000 FUND APPROPRIATE! 
TO MODERNIZE COLLEGE MILL 
Manhattan, Kansas.—The Kansas 
legislature recently appropriated $10,- 
000 to be used in modernizing the 
120-sack flour mill maintained by the 
department of milling industry, Kar- 
sas State College, and used in re- 
search and student instruction. 
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_YOU CAN OWN 








AN 
INDEPENDENT 


Food Business 


_. There are some excep- 
‘onal opportunities, right 
now, to enter the food busi- 
ness as a manufacturer, 
srocessor, or packer. 


Our organization is 


very close to several me- 
lium-sized plants 
ing an investment from $10,- 
000 to $100,000 — plants 


that have unusual possibili- 
They offer a sound 


requir- 


ties. 
basis for good operation 
with aggressive manage- 


ment. Expansion programs 
have definite 
.ctivity. 


earmarks of 


.. These undoubtedly pre- 
sent the “much 
after” opportunities for suc- 
and 


sought 


cessful business men 
executives to be “on their 
own” and become a force- 
ful factor in the food busi- 
ness. Some of these plants 
ire located in smaller cities 
where living and working 
conditions are a distinct ad- 
vantage. 


. We know the detailed 
reasons for selling, and will 
éladly “lay cards on the ta- 


ble” to interested parties. 


. . Strict confidence in all 
matters. Employ any de- 
sired means to get in touch 
with us. 


SALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
56 E. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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C7 ene ‘ 

Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
ands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

ike White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exys Mitue Co., Inman, Kan. 
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THREE A.0.M. DISTRICTS 
PLAN SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Kansas City, Mo.—At least three 
district organizations of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers are planning 
to hold special meetings in June to 
commemorate the Golden Jubilee of 
the association, W. E. McCraith, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the organization, 
has announced. 

Members of District 5 will hold a 
special meeting in St. Louis, Mo., on 
June 2. The program arrangements 
for this meeting have not yet been 
completed. 

District 4 has scheduled a special 
meeting, also to be held June 2, to 
be followed by a party for active 
members and their wives. 

District 2 will hold a special meet- 
ing in Kansas City on June 9. Al- 
lied trades representatives will enter- 
tain the members, and their wives, 
of that district at a dinner and dance 
to be held at the Hotel President 
following the afternoon meeting. It 
is expected that members of the as- 
sociation’s executive committee will 
stay over for the meeting and party. 
The executive committee has sched- 
uled a meeting to be held in Kansas 
City June 8. 
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Committee to Meet 

Kansas City, Mo.—A meeting of 
the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers has been 
scheduled to be held in Kansas City 
on June 8, W. E. McCraith, executive 
secretary of the organization, has an- 
nounced. 

The meeting will be the first to be 
held since the constitution of the as- 
sociation was amended to provide for 
a committee member from each of 
the organization’s districts. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent. 

It is expected that committee mem- 
bers and national officers will be 
guests at a meeting of District 2, to 
be held June 9. 
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EXPERT EXPECTS WHEAT 
TO REMAIN FIRM IN MAY 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Cash wheat 
prices are expected to remain firm 
at ceiling levels during May, in the 
opinion of George Montgomery, mar- 
ket analyst of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station here. It 
appears that purchase and movement 
of wheat and flour for the army, 
lend-lease and relief, rather than the 
prospects for a large new crop, will 
dominate wheat prices for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Purchase of substantial quantities 
of spring wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the flour require- 
ments of the army, lend-lease and 
relief have wedged prices so firmly 
against the ceiling that little change 
is expected prior to the movement 
of the new crop. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“INSTITUTE IDEAS” GETTING 
BIG HOME EC. RECEPTION 


Chicago, Ill—Miss Alma Swenson, 
middle west field representative for 
the Wheat Flour Institute, finds 
home economic directors of public 
service companies in her territory 
using almost all of the recipe sugges- 
tions presented in “Institute Ideas,” 
monthly bulletin of the institute, for 
their cooking demonstrations. ‘“In- 
stitute Ideas” promotes the use of 
wheat flour, with special emphasis 
now on wartime menus and recipes, 
and gives due consideration to cur- 
rent food shortages, especially sugars 
and fats. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


xe 


Smart merchants are confining 
their sales efforts to flours like 
these, both to satisfy the tastes 
of the buyer and to build a busi- 


ness that is a continuous asset. 
| tk 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


One Year ........ $2.00 Three Years ........ $5.00 
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CONTINUING CONTROLS 


OWEVER desirable in principle this would 
H be, material relaxation of government war- 
time controls over the national economy is not 
coon to be expected. This is made increasingly 
cl yr not only by official pronouncement but by 
the sheer logic of the situation in which we find 
ourselves even at such a decisive point as the 
fring of the last shot in Europe. In total war a 
ctate of peace does not come with cessation of 
‘ae ilities, and even with the other half of the 
world struggle finished, that normalcy in which 
business as usual might be possible still would 
be a long time coming. 

rhe first war powers act, which basically 
effects job controls, censorship, transportation 
control, shipping control and foreign exchange 
lation, ends six months after the war for- 
, is proclaimed to be at an end. Such a for- 
ieclaration is not now expected until sev- 
months after the war with Japan ends. 
he second war powers act, providing authority 
for consumer rationing and raw materials con- 
trol, expires Dec. 31, 1945, and if the Japanese 
war continues beyond this year, as now seems 
certain, there will be an extension. 

he price control act ends June 30 of this 
year, but Congress is about to give this law 
another year of life as essential to maintaining 
a brake on inflation. The administration is com- 
mitted to a continuance of price control until well 
along in the postwar period. Congress probably 
will go along with this, though possibly in a 
limited way, to cover the situation as it is seen 
in the time of transition from war to 


m«< 
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er 


to exist 
pe 1 ° 
Unless Congress changes its mind, which it 
is not likely to do on this point, farm price 
guarantees, at 90% of parity for a long list of 
commodities, are good for two full calendar years 
beyond the year in which war formally ends. 
It now seems probable that these guarantees 
will extend to 1949, even if fighting in the Pa- 
cific should end this year. Indeed, attempts 
unquestionably will be made to revise upward the 
parity formulas for basic agricultural products. 

rransportation control is likely to remain in 
one form or another for as long as the Pacific 
war continues, though there may be progressive 
relaxation. Carriage of war products will de- 
cline, but this will be offset by increased move- 
ment of civilian goods. The boxcar crisis prob- 
ably will continue in more or less acute form 
until the national economy has adjusted itself 
to normal peacetime operations. 

Certainly V-E Day diminished in no way the 
tasks of the War Food Administration. Lend- 
lease has been extended for another year. Ra- 
tioning is to continue. 

mitation Order No. 292, which controls the 
manufacture of food processing machinery, will be 
among the controls to be dropped by the War 
Production Board soon. At the request of War 
Food Administration, however, WPB will replace 
it with a limited control which will operate to 
give producers of baking, milling and feed manu- 
facturing equipment preferred position as far as 
procurement of materials and labor is concerned. 

No definite policy has been announced by the 
agencies administering the stabilization program 
with respect to adjustment of wage and salary 
rates upon reconversion from war to civilian 
production, but the Office of War Manpower and 
Reconversion has recommended continuance of 
wage controls. General wage increases had been 
looked for following V-E Day, but the War Labor 
Board now says that talk of revising the Little 
Steel formula or wage adjustments to offset re- 
duction in working hours is premature, and that 
& comprehensive wage and price stabilization 
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program will be necessary until final victory 
over Japan. 

New or widened controls impend on some fronts 
of the national economy. Ocean shipping prob- 
lems incident to the restoration of world trade 
tend to increase rather than diminish, though 
Foreign Economic Administration promises eas- 
ing of export restrictions wherever possible. 
Inherent in the foreign trade outlook are impend- 
ing agricultural surpluses, which seem to insure 
not only national but international controls. The 
International Wheat Agreement, in which five 
governments participate, will become operative 
during the postwar period pending conclusion of 
the more inclusive wheat conferences that are 
called for when large wheat surpluses develop. 
The current interim agreement relates to control 
of production, stocks, exports and price of wheat 
or wheat flour equivalent. Export quotas and a 
general price formula have been agreed upon. 

The beginnings of a new set of international 
controls lie in the Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. These are vague 
and as yet so general in their nature as to have 
aroused no nays in Congress—a truly extraor- 
dinary situation. The broad objectives of the 
organization are to raise the levels of nutrition 
and the standards of living of the peoples of the 
world, to secure improvements in the produc- 
tion and distribution of agricultural commodities, 
to better the condition of rural populations and 
to contribute by these means to an expanding 
world economy. The general functions of the 
organization will be to collect, analyze, interpret 
and disseminate information relating to nutrition, 
food and agriculture. The organization princi- 
pally and primarily will recommend, but the in- 
ference is that ultimately there will arise from 
its recommendations such authorities as would 
be necessary to administer the desired national 
and international agreements. Here we come to 
the nth degree of refinement in controls keyed 
to the refrain of enduring peace in a _ world 
blessed with welfare and accord. 


I feel sure that ultimately after the war 
total take-home pay in the United States 
will reach the present level. But the pay 
must have as a foundation a volume of pro- 
duction and consumption of civilian goods 
equal to the present production and con- 
sumption of war goods and civilian goods 
combined.—James F. Byrnes, in his valedic- 
tory report as director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 
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FOOD FOR THE FREED 


READ needs no conversion between war and 

peace. This must be one of the eternal 
satisfactions of those who traffic in the mate- 
rials that make up the Staff of Life. There is 
no beating of swords into plowshares, for bread 
is the same for soldier and civilian. True, it is 
a mighty weapon in war, but it is even mightier 
in peace. 

Now bread, so far as Europe is concerned, 
can resume its wonted role, and in the words 
of the hymn can help to “end the night of wrong.” 
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More than a quarter of a billion Europeans are 
to receive a part of their daily portion from 
America in the months ahead. Almost every na- 
tion on the Continent is in hunger. Civilians, 
slave laborers, prisoners of war—all must be fed. 
We are being asked to give up a portion of our 
food in order to prevent starvation in some 
European areas and serious undernourishment in 
others. 

The impact of this need and responsibility 
already has come to the flour industry, which is 
ordering its production so that 20% can go 
abroad for military and relief account. Fortu- 
nately there is no shortage of materials, though 
there is inadequate labor and transportation. But 
there is little likelihood of less bread than usual 
on the American table, which savors both of 
achievement and of miracle. 

In other foodstuffs the picture is not so good. 
Unfortunately, however, the foods that are scarc- 
est and most needed in Europe are the ones that 
also are scarcest in this country. They are meats, 
fats, oils and sugar, all in a condition of world- 
wide shortage. Wheat cannot entirely supplant 
them in the era of reconstruction. 

The sugar shortage threatens an indirect but 
serious hardship upon the breadstuffs industries 
of this country. A further slash in bakery allot- 
ments of sugar and lard now appears likely. 
Sugar rations may drop to 70% or lower of 
1941 use. Bakers say the limit already has 
been reached in stretching inadequate supplies 
of shortenings and sugar to make wheat flour 
acceptable as a baked food available to the do- 
mestic consumer. This further reduction there- 
fore threatens curtailed bakery production in the 
interest of maintaining present products stand- 
ards or a debasement of products which ultimately 
would result in consumer resistance to bakers’ 
goods. Either would have the end effect of ra- 
tioning the use of wheat—a contingency which is 
not likely to be countenanced. An intermediate 
result is the probability of a price crisis for the 
baking industry, which has been able to weather 
the bread ceiling only because of its now threat- 
ened profit margins on sweet goods. 

Now that we come to the possibility of real 
belt-tightening in America there should be a most 
careful adjustment of Europe’s needs and this 
country’s capacities to supply them. In the case 
of sugar and lard there may be a less drastic 
division than seems now indicated. Very prop- 
erly there will be demands for checking and 
double-checking upon the food requisitions. But 
in the end all that is needful must be done, no 
matter how deep the belt cuts. We do not sub- 
scribe to the cynicism of one of our food field 
contemporaries who fears that American humani- 
tarianism stops at the belly line. 


THE UNFORGOTTEN MAN 


— this title the Ballard & Ballard Co., 

~ Louisville, Ky., is distributing a little booklet 
explaining its policy relative to jobs for returned 
veterans. After listing the things that must be 
done in the name of the law the booklet goes on 
to say what ought to be done in the name of hu- 
man kindness and understanding. But the authors 
are not content to rest on the sentimental plane. 
They offer what seems to be a carefully studied 
program of practical suggestions. This does much 
to cure what has been one of the most baffling 
aspects of this great responsibility of the business 
world—an obligation that is accepted as so much 
more than that as to seem actually a privilege. 
The officers of Ballard & Ballard Co. wish to share 
and compare their thinking with others. ' The es- 
sential text of the booklet is published in this is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller, beginning on 
page 37. 
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World Trade Expansion Anticipated 
by Canadians with Peace in Europe 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that Germany is decisively beaten, preparations 
for a new dispensation of peace and good will are being made in most free 


countries. 


Much study has already been given to the economic aspects of 


the current picture by Canadian federal and provincial governments, trade 


boards and service institutions. 


Out of this has grown a well-informed body 
of opihion which should have results. 


It is well understood in this country that there must be (in advance of 
any long-term industrial development program) a purge of the present hap- 
hazard system of taxation and of the tariff policy. There can be no last- 


ing industrial growth without a sound tax structure. 
served whatever purpose it may ever have had as a basis for taxation. 
extremes it set on foot already have gone too far. 


“Soak the rich” has 
The 
As for protection in the 


form of tariffs it is now quite clear to most Canadians that this country 
can never prosper without a high percentage of foreign trade, which means 
a two-way movement of goods and services. 

The present administration at Ottawa, though heavily burdened with 
war problems, found time last year to institute a new banking service which 


is intended to facilitate foreign trade. 
come operative as soon as private trading becomes general. 


This is now in effect and will be- 
In the mean- 


time the fact that financial facilities are available will encourage prepara- 


tions for large scale business. 


Canadian business men are watching developments in the United States 


in regard to taxes and tariffs with interest. 


The proposals for reduction 


of taxation, now under discussion in Washington, appeal to all over here 


who have any interest in the matter. 


Policies suitable to American needs 


will do equally well for Canada so far as taxation is concerned. 
With the outlook such as it is in the field of foreign trade, Canadian 
milling industries have reason for a fair amount of optimism regarding their 


own future.—A.H.B. 





CHURCHILL TO SHIP GRAIN 
AGAIN AFTER 6-YEAR LAPSE 


Toronto, Ont. — According to a 
statement by George MclIvor, chair- 
man of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
shipments of wheat and other grains 
from Churchill via Hudson Strait to 
overseas destinations will be made 
during the coming summer. Mr. Mc- 
Ivor told officials of the Hudson Bay 
Route Association that the board in- 
tends to ship grain at the Churchill 
terminal elevator as soon as the war 
ban has been lifted and navigation 
conditions permit. It is the board’s 
wish to have this northern Canadian 
seaport used to the fullest extent 
practicable for future grain shipments 
to Europe: No commercial cargoes 
have moved in or out of Churchill 
since the outbreak of war almost 
six years ago. 
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UNRRA SEED ORDER 

Toronto, Ont. — A contract for 
about 110,000 bus of open-pollinated 
seed corn has been secured through 
UNRRA by the Ontario Seed Corn 
Marketing Board. This order was the 
result of a visit to Washington re- 
cently by a representative of the 
board for the purpose of securing 
foreign seed orders. An Ottawa offi- 
cial also participated in these nego- 
tiations. The Ontario board is also 
seeking a contract with the Belgian 
government direct. The UNRRA or- 
der will be filled from the 1945 crop. 
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LEND-LEASE TO RUSSIA 


Toronto, Ont.—It is reported that 
Canada shipped more than 208,000 
tons of wheat and flour to Russia 
under lend-lease during the last 
eight months of 1944. 














CANADIAN SOIL MOISTURE 
PLACED AT 90% OF NORMAL 


Winnipeg, Man.—The moisture con- 
dition of the three prairie provinces 
as of April 30 was 90% of normal, 
compared with 81% at this time a 
year ago, according to a moisture 
survey issued recently by the Searle 
Grain Co. 

This means that at present mois- 
ture conditions are favorable for a 
normal or average yield, which would 
be approximately 16% bus of wheat 
to the acre, this, of course, depend- 
ing upon average rains during the 
months of May, June and July. 

This growing season started with 
reserves of moisture that were 88% 
of normal on stubble and 102% for 
the crops to be sown on summer 
fallowed land. It is estimated that 
50% of the land that will be sown 
this spring to wheat will be summer 
fallow and 50% stubble. The rains 
which have occurred during April 
average 112% of normal for the 
three provinces combined, compared 
with 56% of normal for April of 
last year. Alberta April rainfall was 
86% of normal, Saskatchewan 126% 
and Manitoba 108%. 

The condition for Manitoba is 
probably somewhat better than indi- 
cated by the above figures, for the 
reason that unusual rains occurred 
in Manitoba during the latter end of 
March, which are not included in this 
estimate. 
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CANADA RESUMES EXPORT 
PERMITS AT VANCOUVER 
Winnipeg, Man.—In a statement to 
the trade on April 23, the Canadian 
Wheat Board announced that the 
board will resume. immediately the 
issuance of export permits covering 
the shipment of oats, mixed feed oats, 





and refuse screenings from Vancou- 
ver terminals via British Columbia 
ports of exit in United States rail- 


way cars. The Canadian Wheat 
Board, as in the past, does not as- 
sume responsibility for the supply 
of railway equipment when an ex- 
port permit is issued, and regulations 
provide that export permits cannot 
be canceled or the equalization fee 
refunded if the exporter does not 
complete shipments on an _ export 
permit. 
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ELEVATORS TO RECEIVE NEW 
PERMIT BOOKS BY MAY 15 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board expects to have the 
1945-46 crop year delivery permit 
books in the hands of elevator agents 
by the middle of this month. 

In February this year producers 
were granted the privilege of deliv- 
ering grain at any elevator at any 
delivery point where space was avail- 
able, but the board now emphasizes 
that this privilege expires on July 31, 
the last day of the current crop year. 

Beginning Aug. 1, producers may 
only deliver their grain to the deliv- 
ery point specified in the permit book. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NET PROFIT HIGHER 

Toronto, Ont.—Inter-City Baking 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., reports net 
retainable profit for the year end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1945, at $89,228 com- 
pared with $84,834 in the preceding 
year. Operating profit was $588,- 
925 against $648,503 last year. Tax 
provision was $331,000 compared with 
$382,857 while surplus forward was 
$499,587 as against $494,939 and 
working capital $561,402 compared 
with $561,324. 
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CHEMIST — N. L. Gregory, chief 
chemist of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., with headquarters at the 
company’s Port Colborne, Ont., plant, 
was recently elected chairman of the 
Toronto section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. This is Mr. 
Gregory’s second term in that office 
as he served as chairman. of the 
section during the 1939-40 season. 


Western Canada tc 
Plant 9.4% Less 


Wheat This Year 


Winnipeg, Man.—Farmers in west- 
ern Canada plan to plant 20,329,500 
acres to wheat in 1945, as compared 
with 22,443,800 in 1944, or a decrease 
of 9.4%. The total for 1945 will be 
almost 1,200,000 acres under the 21. 
500,000 recommended for all Canada 
at the Dominion-provincial agricul- 
tural conference held in Ottawa last 
December. 

Seeding will be general in western 
Canada by the end of the present 
week, except in isolated areas in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan and over 
most of southern and eastern Mani- 
toba. Only with ideal weather can 
seeding become general in the ex- 
cessively wet areas of Manitoba with- 
in another week. This information is 
contained in the Winnipeg Tribune's 
initial crop report for 1945, based on 
farmers’ intentions to plant as indi- 
cated in replies from correspondents 
located in every crop reporting dis- 
trict in western Canada. 

Moisture supplies are deficient over 
large sections of Saskatchewan and 
southern and central Alberta. Soil 
drifting has occurred at numerous 
points and rains are urgently needed 
in several of these areas, the report 
states. 





The indicated acreages for 1945 
follow: 
Wheat 
Acreage % el 
Manitoba , 2,013,500 
Saskatchewan - 12,311,500 
era 6,004,500 
Total .. 20,329,500 
Oats 
eee ee 
Saskatchewan ..... 
Alberta «2... 
i Mee ae eer 
Barley 
Manitoba ; 2,402,100 
Saskatchewan ..... 2,698,500 
Po) ee 2,119,200 
NN” Shek 7,219,800 
Flax 
aera 183,900 
Saskatchewan ..... 805,100 
Pg!) eee eee 178,500 
. oo) er re ee 1,167,500 
Rye 
BEGMICODR. .cccsccse 45,000 1 
Saskatchewan ..... 395,000 1 
po ree eee ee 132,000 1 
Total 572,000 
¥ ¥ 


Reduced Area 


Winnipeg, Man.—Based on_infor- 
mation from crop correspondents as 
at April 30, Canadian farmers have 
indicated they will seed 869,700 few- 
er acres to wheat this year than they 
did in 1944, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The 
acreage intended for wheat in 1945 
for all Canada is 22,414,500 acres, 
as compared with 23,284,200 acres 4 
year ago. 

For the three prairie provinces, the 
1945 wheat acreage is estimated at 
21,577,000 acres, with Manitoba’s fig- 
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ure 2,000,000 acres; Saskatchewan’s 
13,100,000, and Alberta 6,477,000 
acres. The 19,236,000 acres intended 
for summer-fallow is practically un- 
changed from last year. 
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CO-OP TAX INQUIRY 


Toronto, Ont. — The North-West 
Line Operators’ Association recently 
presented a brief to the commission 
inquiry into the income tax situation 
of Canadian co-operatives. This brief 
stated that unless the wheat pools 
were compelled to pay income and 
excess profit taxes, including all ar- 
rears, elements of prejudice on the 
part of competitors which do pay 
will be greatly aggravated and in- 
tensified. It was also claimed that 
competitors of the pools will be put 
out of business unless the pools are 
taxed, leaving the grain business in 
the hands of a co-operative mo- 
nopoly. With regard to the action of 
the pools in reducing grain handling 
charges, it was stated that such was 
detrimental to the public interests 
because it will operate to reduce to 
negligible amounts the income and 
profit which would otherwise be 
earned by the grain trade. 
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CANADIAN BOARD RESUMES 
EXPORT PERMIT SYSTEM 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board has resumed issuance 
of export permits covering the ship- 
ment of a limited quantity of oats, 
barley or rye by rail to the United 
States, via an eastern port of export. 
Shipments are to be made in U. S. 
boxcars when available. 

The ruling became effective May 
12, and provides that shipment is to 
be made by lake and rail from the 
Canadian lakehead and other lower 
lake ports if the grain has been 
moved to such destinations by water. 

The board does not assume respon- 
sibility for the supply of railway 
equipment when an export permit 
is issued. The regulations provide 
that export permits are not subject 
to cancellation or the equalization 
fee refunded if the exporter does 
not complete shipment on an export 
permit. 
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ALLIED TRADES ELECT 
Toronto, Ont.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry (Canada), Inc., was held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on 
April 17. All officers of this associa- 
tion were re-elected for the ensuing 





year. These are as follows: presi- 
dent, N. Tolton, Standard Brands, 
Ltd; vice president, F. Goodbrand, 


Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada, 
Ltd; treasurer, T. E. Andrews; secre- 
tary, W. E. Floody, all of Toronto. 
The executive was also re-elected, 
the only change being the appoint- 
ment of G. S. Dodington of Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, to replace T. J. Griggs, Dunville, 
Ont. 
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PURITY STOPS RETAILING 


Toronto, Ont.—Purity Baking Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has discontinued its 
retail bread deliveries and is now al- 
together on a wholesale basis in 
Toronto, Vancouver, Calgary and 
Winnipeg. All their horsedrawn ve- 
hicles have been discarded. Purity 
Baking intends gradually to overhaul 
all its facilities. Baking equipment 
is now a little easier to obtain. The 
new policy is expected to result in a 
saving in operating costs. 
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Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA - 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 












Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











RES WOLF'S 
SEP REMIUM 
, FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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NURSERY FOR SLOGANERS. —. 


What is home without a War Bond? 
But just the same home is never the 
same when there’s a war bond cam- 
paign going on and the good wife 
converts from housewife to publicity 
worker. Then a certain exciting but 
generally supperless chaos _ reigns. 
Last night the place was cluttered up 
with a great many thousands of slo- 
gans. They had been pouring in from 
all the schools—public, private and 
parochial — in our county; just one 
of those innumerable little ideas 
hatched by the women of the war 
bond committee. Kids from the sixth 
grade up had been asked to write 
slogans, and apparently most of 
them did—some of them more than 
one. And kidlets of the lower grades 
horned in on the game, too, when 
they heard of it. 

The result was amazing. Supper- 
less, we got on very well without 
sizzling steak through substitution 
of the meaty, original, refreshing 
flavors of those slogans. A thousand 
or so had to be culled out for use on 
the air, in the press and in a dozen 
other ingenious ways known to 
those who wangle the war bond mon- 
ey. 

Now, first off, you’d think the prod- 
uct of school children would be pret- 
ty corny. And a good deal of it is, 
of course. But the astonishing thing 
is that there was hardly a duplica- 
tion of wording, and the thought 
was far more widely varied than 
might be supposed possible upon a 
subject so narrowly limited. 

Before we sample a few of these 
slogans, let us draw two interesting 
conclusions: (1) School children think 
and feel deeply upon the greatest 
current fact of life, and (2) they 
either are naturally talented in the 
devising of slogans or are the as- 
toundingly competent product of a 
way of life and welfare that is pro- 
foundly conditioned by advertising. 
Apparently, thank God, there is no 
stultifying herded, uniformed grade- 
labeling spirit in American youth! 
And now for the samples: 


Let’s buy bonds, and not have bondage. 


The Reich's kaput, and ‘aus ker spiel’; 
Let’s give the Japs a similar deal! 


With the Sixth we got Benito, 
With the Seventh let’s get Hirohito. 


Don’t be a sad tramp, 
Buy a war stamp! 


Buy more bonds and don’t you moan, 
For it’s for the mighty seventh war loan. 


I like candy, ice cream, too; 
But now I'll buy a bond—will you? 


They crack 'em, we back ’em. 


The Germans have surrendered, 
Japan’s still on the go. 

We can’t stop buying bonds 
Until we clean up Tokyo. 


We won the war in Europe, and gained 
a V-E Day; 

Let’s buy and buy and buy some more, to 
have a V-J Day. 


Shorten the Tokyo tramp—Buy that ex- 
tra stamp. 

Be a backer, not a slacker; 

Fight with the Seventh! 


It took six to get to Berlin, 
Let’s get to Tokyo on the seventh. 


Two down and one to go. Back the 
team, let’s finish the show! 
Make this the seventh inning. Let’s all 


stand up for victory. 





By Carroll K. Michener 


Come on, Seven! Uncle Sam needs a new 
pair of shoes, 

The war won't wait. Don't hesitate. 
Accentuate and make a date to buy a 
bond. 

There is a fee 

To stay free. 

Put the Japs in Bonds! 

. & te ey OF 

Bonds will lick the sons of heaven. 

Till the end, 

Lets lend. 

Remember Iwo? There are more islands 
like it. 

Give the chips to sink the Nips! 


You can’t lick a country that has 
kids like this! 
e@® @ ®@ 


“The rapid growth of tax-escaping 
business makes a dismal prospect 
for our soldiers when they return 
from war with the idea, which young 
men have always had, of setting up 
their own little businesses. Forced 
to pay taxes on all their earnings, 
while their co-op competitors get 
off scot-free, our veterans will lose 
their savings, lose their G. I. loans 
and lose their shirts.”—L. J. Oester, 
director and vice president of the 
National Tax Equality Association. 
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Painted long before the heel of 
the Nazi crushed her people, this 
little Dutch girl might nevertheless 
be her rescued counterpart of today, 
hugging to her heart the loaf of 
bread that was no familiar compan- 
ion during those years of German 
slavery and destruction, and which 
now is only beginning, under the 
compassion of a world of free and 
generous men, alien to the bestial 
ideology of the fascist, to be daily 
bread in either the material or the 
scriptural meaning of that term. The 
artist was Erskin Nicol, a Scotch- 
man, whose work attracted attention 
in America. The original painting 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City. 











RECIPROCAL FRUITAGE.—In their 
statement supporting extension of 
the reciprocal trade treaty program 
the Millers National Federation and 
the Flour Millers Export Association 
credited agreements already made 
with having been “helpful in ex- 
panding the flour export business 
from the low point reached in 1933.” 
The associations have made this 
measurement of the gain: 

The agreements most useful to the 
milling industry came into effect in 
1936, 1937 and 1938. By January, 
1940, our business was back to 15,- 
223,000 sacks, a gain of 96% over our 
low. A small part of the increase 
in Belgium and the Netherlands was 
due to the war starting in September, 
1939. 

In the countries which showed an 
increase, 34% of it took place in 
trade agreement countries as shown 
by the figures below: 


TRADE AGREEMENT COUNTRIES 


1933 1939 Increase 
Belgian Congo.. 14,000 39,000 25,000 
Belgium .....+.- 14,000 31,000 17,000 
British West 
Africa oe «ek hG, 006 263,000 67,000 
CAREGE. 0 écccees 12,000 149,000 137,000 
Colombia ......- 6,000 31,000 25,000 
Costa Rica ....169,000 231,000 62,000 
Curacao and 
BPUWE. ccccivs 71,000 125,000 54,000 
MCGBGOP 2. 0ctee 73,000 370,000 297,000 
JAMAICA ..cccee 6,000 41,000 37,000 
Netherlands ...220,000 1,776,000 1,556,000 
Surinam ...c6e- 49,000 73,000 24,000 
Venezuela ......367,000 782,000 412,000 


Total 2,713,000 


NON TRADE AGREEMENT COUNTRIES 





1933 1939 Increase 

CME i.ccsvesoks 80,000 2,642,000 2,562,000 
Hongkong... . .5 84,000 766,000 182,000 
OL ” Gas ee eo @ 2,000 372,000 370,000 
Kwantung..... 67,000 539,000 462,000 
og |) rr 57,000 574,000 317,000 
Palestine ...... 37,000 214,000 177,000 
Panama - .. 239,000 286,000 47,000 
Philippines ....994,000 2,136,000 1,142,000 
Total eae 5,259,000 

e@ e@ ®@ 


If you don’t yet realize what a 
triple-threat the co-ops are you 
should read their own sports sheets. 
Farmers’ Elevator Guide, for exam- 
ple, puts it this way: “It is these 
so-called ‘super’ and ‘super-super’ 
co-ops [the producer organizations] 
which constitute a super-threat to 
monopolistic Big Business. And it 
is. deferred payment of savings that 
make the ‘supers’ possible. . . . Half 
a loaf is better than none, and if 
the big fellows can’t get rid of the 
small co-ops, they would at least 
like to strangle the large ones. But 
it is too late. Pandora’s box has 
been opened. The ‘little fellow’—hun- 
dreds of thousands of him—has found 
what he can do by joining hands and 
dollars with his fellows. The stran- 
glehold of entrenched monopoly is 
slipping.” 

ee °@ 


IRASCIBLE RHYMESTER—A read- 
er of this journal who seems to earn 
his bread and butter by selling rail- 
way equipment, quite likely was in 
the flour game at one time, judging 
from the fact that he keeps his name 
on the subscription list of The North- 
western Miller, in which he finds “so 
very much of interest that is of vital 
importance -to every citizen who is 
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concerned in the continuance of the 
American way of life under our con- 
stitution, which will prevail only if 
interpreted by men who are Amer. 
icans at heart.” This reader doesn’t 
like certain aspects of the home front 
in wartime, and says “we will soon 
have to render an accounting to the 
lads who voluntarily or otherwise 
took the rap to foster this idea!,” 
which has led him to rhyme up the 
following under his pseudonym ‘“Shil- 
lelah”’: 
IT WON’T BE LONG NOW! 
Mr. Big Business Man tell me, 
whadda you gonna say 
To the scarred homesick guy who's 
been fighting your war, 
While you quibbled and stalled over 
somebody’s pay, 
More concerned about your golf je- 
ing not up to par. 


And you, Mr. Time and a Half pa- 
triotic palooka, 

Griping and squawking and wasting 
your time 

While he had to dig in with an empty 
bazooka, 

With no kick about a raise, not even 
a dime. 


And summering in Maine, you So- 
ciety Ladies, 

Traveling was, of course, 
fortable for you. 

But while he was fighting and going 
through Hades, 

Did you spare a little blood to help 
see him through? 


uncom- 


And you, too, Senators Smith and 
Jones and Brown, 

How about the world peace he was 
fighting for? 

Are you going to wrangle and let 
him down, 

Or make good your promise to abol- 
ish war? 


You'd better have the right answer, 
every one of you folks, 

He has been through too much to 
take any guff. 

Don’t think he’ll check out with a 
few corny jokes, 

Because from his training, he is apt 
to get tough. 
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DISTRICT 7 OF A.O.M. 
MEETS AT FORT WORTH 


Fort Worth, Texas.—A wide range 
of topics—all of them interesting 
were discussed at the annual spring 
meeting of District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, held here April 
21. The open forum type of pro- 
gram, rather than a formal affair, is 
preferred by members of this dis- 
trict. Included in the topics dis- 
cussed were: insect infestation, chem- 
ical treatment of temper and wash 
water, enrichment carriers for corn 
meal and grits, regulation of en- 
richment feeders, and corrugated and 
scratch middlings rolls. 

The following new officers were 
elected to serve during the year: W. 
F’. Daniels, Kimbell Milling Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, chairman; C. E. Per- 
kins, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., vice chairman; J. 
E. Casey, Dallas, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer; Douglas Bach, Morton 
Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, executive 
committee. 

W. E. McCraith, executive secre- 
tary of the A.O.M., was present for 
the meeting and complimented Dis- 
trict 7 for having almost doubled its 
new member quota during the mem- 
bership campaign. 

The next meeting of District 7 has 
been scheduled for Sept. 22, in Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. 
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Twenty Minutes With R. A. Tonry 


An interview with a veteran New Orleans flour distributor who be- 
lieves implicitly in the future of his business—but who intends to back 
up his belief by being everlastingly on the alert. 


RESSURE of business has been 
Pp. great recently as to compel R. 

A. Tonry to decline civic honors 
and avoid all interests outside the mer- 
chandising of flour and the servicing 
of customers. Mr. Tonry doesn’t like 
this, and he hates to have it mentioned, 
but it’s a fact, and there you have it. 
His recent illness hasn’t helped matters 
either, but in spite of it he manages to 
keep his fingers on the pulse of the 
trade every minute of every day. 

Why? After 28 years of building a 
strong and stable flour distributorship, 
after having pulled himself up from an 
office clerk to the vice presidency and 
the general manager’s desk of venerable 
J. S. Waterman & Co. of New Orleans, 
why shouldn’t he relax and let the gov- 
ernment take its course with regula- 
tions, the war and the various disturb- 
ances of supply and demand? What can 
one man or one company do in such 
trying times? 

Mr. Tonry is one of those levelheaded 
men of which there never are too many. 
Constantly in his mind is the fact that 
there are always three sides to every 
question: your side, the other fellow’s 
side and the right side, which may be 
the same as the other two, but not 
necessarily. 

Government regulations and rulings, 
Mr. Tonry thinks, are a nuisance and 
they confuse everybody, even the gov- 
ernment. But he does acknowledge that 
war restrictions have permitted his com- 
pany to reduce outstanding accounts re- 
ceivable from a one time high point of 
$300,000 to an almost liquid present 
status of around $100,000. 

In common with most business men, 
Mr. Tonry doesn’t like bureaucratic in- 
terference. But neither would he ap- 
prove a governmental attitude of “laissez 
faire.” His philosophy is neither to com- 
plain nor condemn, but to be ready for 
any contingency. He is making no post- 
war prognostications. He is operating, 
deliberately and with his eyes wide open, 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, knowing that 
the smartest brains in the industry can- 
not tell him how to do otherwise. 

And here emerges Mr. Tonry’s chief 
reason for keeping his finger constantly 
on the pulse of his own business. He is 
paying special attention to l.c.]. orders. 
No customer is too small or no situation 
too picayune to be overlooked. He knows 
that a flour distributorship is built on 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 
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service—on helping his customers with 
their problems—on personal contact with 
human beings and on their personal con- 
fidence in him and his company. 

All of his field men have been with 
Waterman from 18 to 24 years. He is 
surrounded by and aided by a crew of 
veterans who know the flour business 
from the inside of the barrel and who 
know their customers equally well; men 
who do not intend to let a war, price 
ceilings, direct selling by millers or any 
unusual condition interfere with the one 
thing that has kept the flour distributor 
in the picture up until now and will 
keep him still an economic vital factor 
in peacetime production—the basic desire 
of a flour buyer to do business with the 
man or company who will help him, 
when he needs it, understand him when 
he doesn’t and be a friend either way. 

For over 27 years Mr. Tonry and the 
Waterman company have handled bakery 
problems for the Dodge City Flour Mills 
and the Hungarian Flour Mills. For 
nearly as long, man and company have 
represented Universal Mills, Morten 
Milling Co., H. C. Cole Milling Co., Bur- 
ley Flour Mills and Dobry Flour Mills, 
Inc. 

During the past few years the com- 
pany’s trade in Louisiana and southern 


Ray M. THompson 





R. A. 


Tonry 


Mississippi has been served with a line 
of bakers’ supplies, restaurant equip- 
ment and bakers’ machinery. Mr. Ton- 
ry’s eldest son, R. G. Tonry, is head of 
the bakers’ supply division of the busi 


ness. 
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If You Have an Interest 
in Grain Futures... 


E’D like you to know that we maintain direct 
ptivate wires between Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. Further, we have representatives 
on the floors of the Grain Exchanges in these cities. 


We feel that this service is of practical benefit 
to trade interests, and think that you would agree 
after a trial. Won’t you give us that trial? 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 





Naturally, this is only the basic structure of our 
service to trade interests. We supplement it by 
speedy relaying of information from all centers of 
production and processing to all our offices, plus 
frequent special reports on situations in grains, 
carefully prepared under the guidance of men who, 
like yourself, have made a lifetime study of these 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE | 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 87 Cities | 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 
fully air conditioned and con- 
trolled for humidity and tempera- 


ture. Full laboratory control plus 
Dakota hard spring wheat com- 


pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Silver Mist shows its personality both in 
the grocers’ display and in the kitchen. 
In the first spot it is attractive enough to 


help sell itself. In the oven it really struts. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








HER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


KANSAS CITY, MC. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Snr ANGISCO: CAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS BOLUS. haanest. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 96th Year Milling Wheat 








CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains 














Minnesota Girt FLour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched |" raic” 





. . « long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Flour. 


 Eapelos Heta MISSOURI 
‘Capacity 3,500 sacks daily 


eal source of supply for all your flour 
"AMILY ¢ BAKERS « CRACKERS e CAKI 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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A LOOK AT THE YEARS AHEAD 


Some Pertinent Paragraphs from the Address of Harry A. 
Bullis. Head of General Millis. Ine... Before the Postwar 
Planning Committee of the Millers National Federation 


eral for the first 10 years after 
the war is very good for the 
first of these years and very bad for 
the last of them. For the first years, 
the favorable factors are deferred 
demands in large amounts, accumu- 


; i HE outlook for business in gen- 


lated liquidity that must call either 
for higher prices or higher produc- 
tion, a technological advance in the 
war years that argues that it will 
be mostly supplies and not prices 
that will rise, a potential tax reduc- 
tion that can be stimulating if prop- 





erly managed. On the negative side 
are the very difficult problems of 
arriving at a rational and national 
wage policy, and the real problems 
of reconversion. 


For the final years of the decade 







































































Alert business men are looking for lines — for now and for 
post-war — that have an established success record . . . of out- 
standing quality, of consistent profit-making, of aggressive 
merchandising. This describes the VICTOR line of FLOUR, 
CEREALS and FEEDS. It has this kind of a success record — 
for over three-quarters of a century. 


When you sell the VICTOR line you have another and im- 
portant advantage. You buy Flour, Cereals and Feeds from 
one source and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 
means a balanced inventory and a lower inventory investment. 


Write today for more facts about the complete VICTOR line — 
about VICTOR merchandising —and for prices. 
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VICTOR FLour 


FAMILY Flour 
BAKER'S FLouR 
CAKE Flour 
PANCAKE Flour 


j VICTOR 
CORN PRODUCTS 


CORN MEAL 
HOMINY Grits 


VICTOR CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREa: 


VICTOR FEEDs 


FOR POULTRY 
FOR HOGs 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEp 
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following the war, we shall probably 
be in the downslope from the “catch- 
ing-up” production of the first years 
which will be the upswing of the first 
postwar business cycle. The catching- 
up boom that is so widely predicied 
for the first years after the war may 
lull caution and blunt much of our 
present resolute determination to ar- 
rive at lasting solutions for the more 
difficult postwar problems that wil] 
surely attend us after we have man- 
aged the catching-up period. 


L) 

A rise in general prices seems \in- 
likely. A decline in the price of farm 
products appears likely. Farm prices 
are a part, though not a major part 
by any means, in the average of al] 
prices. 


The outlook for agriculture after 
the war is not favorable, because of 
the probable decline of 30% in the 
price of its products. In terms of the 
present parity ratio of about 115, this 
means a parity of 85 to 90. We are 
likely soon to run into periods of 
heavy domestic surpluses. These will 
be heaviest in the case of wheat and 
cotton, but they are likely to occur 
also in the case of rice, fats and oils, 
and some other products. About the 
only favorable factors for the agricul- 
tural part of the population are that 
there is much greater farm efficiency 
and a smaller farm population. This 
latter favorable factor requires that 
not too many members of the armed 
services go back to the land; and if 
they do, that they do not enlarge the 
total number of farms. 


a 

Between V-E and V-J days there 
will probably be a short peak in un- 
employment, which may reach about 
2,000,000, but will probably decline 
to about 1,300,000. Between the end 
of the war in Europe and the com- 
pletion of the war with Japan, the 
number of unemployed will probably 
not be excessive. The low estimate 
of 2,000,000 compares with unemploy- 
ment of 800,000 which prevailed until 
just a few months back in the pres- 
ent war period. 

* 

The most stubborn part of recon- 
version will come after V-J Day, be- 
cause until that time the war sectors 
of the economy will operate at a 
high enough rate to continue their 
large contribution to the high na- 
tional income and the resulting high 
total purchasing power. 

* 

We flour millers must preserve a 
sense of balance in our companies 
and in our thinking. We must see 
that our policies are set in the direc- 


tion which will spell progress, and 
that our work, through our various 
companies, can contribute towards 
realizing the generally accepted ob- 
jectives for the nation—gains in wel- 


fare for all. 
* 


Millers have always been known 
for their longheadedness. They |ook 
far ahead to the future, but they al- 
ways keep their eyes on the steps 
which must be taken between now 
and the future. We must endeavol 
to build for the future of the ‘lour 
milling industry, and at the same 
time we should recognize whai we 
must do between now and the fuiure. 

oe 


What America and the world need 
at the present time, and what the 
public is beginning to realize to be 
the need, is intelligent leadership- 
not only leadership at the top in 
high places in the governments of 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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The Unforgotten Man 


From a booklet on employment of returned veterans published 
by the Ballard & Ballard Co. 











usiness firm, a sectional group, 


G sins lies in manpower. A 
en a nation—rich in material 


worthy tradition, and fore- 


realt! 
sight | vision—can put those endow- 
ments to use only through the vitality 
and initiative of its human resource. 
The wartime years, not only our 
own organization but the South, and 
all America, have undergone serious 
depletion of this human resource, 
which has been diverted to emer- 
sency use on fighting fronts. Now, 
as it is gradually restored, this re- 
sour ecomes a definite current in 
the flow of our national life—a cur- 
rent \ *h gathers strength with the 
return of each discharged service 
man ir job is to direct that cur- 
rent the channel where its pow- 
er wil! be most productive—both by 
econo and by human standards. 
Eve returning veteran, whatever 
his service history, has contributed 
greatly and generously to our collec- 
tive good. He is valuable. He is 
needed to fill his place in the pres- 
ent scheme of things. And we can 
help him fill it most quickly and ef- 
ficiently by observing these funda- 
ment 
@ We Must Be Practical—practical 
in realizing that the primary thing 
a man wants is a job: first, because 
it provides material security for him 
and those dependent upon him; sec- 
ond, because it provides responsibil- 
ity—the challenge to accomplish 


things. This is the way in which a 
man best helps himself. So the re- 
turned veteran will be given his old 
job, is possible. If not, he will be giv- 


en a job which most nearly approxi- 
mates his previous one in responsibil- 
ity, seniority, and pay; or the job for 
which his recent training best suits 
him. 

@ We Must Be Foresighted—fore- 
sighted in planning how the veteran 
and our organization can be most 
valuable to each other. We will be 


thorough in discovering his aptitudes 
and preferences. Then, if the job he 
holds is suitable to his capability, we 


will help him to realize that capabil- 
ity. If he has a greater potential, 
we will begin training him now for a 
job into which he can be promoted, 
later on. We must help him plan. 

@® We Must Be Resourceful re- 
sourceful in discovering new possibil- 
ities of business expansion: addition- 
al opportunities to produce, to sell, 
to distribute goods. In this way, 
there will be jobs for everyone—for 
our old and valued workers as they 
return, for our newer employees who 
have helped so loyally to carry on, 
during this emergency period. We 
must think not in terms of limited 
employment, but of greater oppor- 
tunit 

@ We Must Be Aggressive aggres- 
sive promoting widespread inter- 
est in our position regarding veteran 
employment, so that it may serve as 


a plan for other groups, as well. It 


8 a fair and workable program, 
Which justifies our enthusiastic sup- 
port-and our very enthusiasm may 
Well serve to influence both the pres- 
ent « 


‘onomic situation and the post- 
war destiny of the South. 

© We Must Be Intelligent— intelligent 
in recognizing, and aiding when we 


can, the personal ad 


justment which 


every returning serviceman has to 


make, 


Each adjustment is an indi- 


vidual matter, depending upon the 
personality of the man, upon the con- 


ditions under which 


he has fought, 


upon the conditions he left, upon the 
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condition in which he returns. Most 
of these adjustments are minor, once 
the veteran has had an opportunity 
to rest thoroughly, to become accus- 
tomed to whatever changes may have 
taken place at home. 

During the period of adjustment, 
these facts may prove helpful to us: 
It is important to know that when a 
serviceman first returns home, he is 
likely to be lethargic, indifferent, in- 
dolent. This is natural. Before ad- 
justment is finally made, he may be- 
come easily irritated, or almost fever- 
ishly talkative, repeating himself at 
length. Whenever these manifesta- 
tions come your way, meet them with 
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‘ 


patience. They are a part of the ad- 
justing process. Our job is one that 
has to do with adjustment, rather 
than with “inspirational” flag-waving. 

Many men coming home as “he- 
roes” will for a time expect special 
consideration from everyone; but in 
the normal course of things this at- 
titude eventually levels off. 

Boys who left home as carefree 
youngsters now return as_ serious, 
mature men. They have grown up 
without completing their period as 
“kids.” Let them know that you 
recognize this new maturity—and 
they in turn will come to know that 
the changes they see about them are 
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due in part to their own altered view- 
point. 

Men who have gone through the 
harrowing experience of losing the 
military associates closest to them 
often undergo extreme periods of de- 
pression during which they are a lit- 
tle slow, somewhat. unmoving, notice- 
ably tense. They are, in a sense, go- 
ing through a period of mourning. 
Accept it as such. 

Many returning servicemen are 
nervous to some degree. The cause 
and extent of nervousness are differ- 
ent than in the case of a civilian, 
but it is the same kind of illness— 
not insanity, not weakness, but ill- 
ness. These men have a breaking 
point, just as we all do, and they 
have been under severe strain. The 
theaters in which they have fought, 
the extent of danger they have un- 
dergone, are significant factors in the 
length of their recovery period and 
the effect upon their personalities. 

In the case of a veteran who has 
been disabled, the primary thing to 
remember is this: he is the same man 
he always was. The greatest thing 
you can do to help him make his ad- 


justment, without bitterness, is to 
take his disability in stride, so to 
speak—to treat him as you always 


with the same recognition of 
his qualities, character, and person- 
ality, which established your friend- 
ship to begin with. Maj. Walter E. 
Barton of the U. S. Army Medical 
Corps states: “The attitude of oth- 
er people, particularly of civilians, 
may have considerable effect on the 
ability of the disabled to adjust.’”’ So 
let him know casually, normally, 
that your relationship remains un- 
changed. Speak to him in terms of 
civilian life with its opportunities 
for the future—mutual opportunities, 
open to you both. 

In general, returning servicemen 

come back with wider vision—new 
horizons, new interests, new skills. 
They require worth while and varied 
activities for a complete social ex- 
istence. Encourage every veteran you 
know to keep a balance in life by 
combining work, rest and play; sug- 
gest that he enjoy sports, hobbies, 
lectures—whatever best suits his 
taste; let him see clearly your inter- 
est in him as a person. This pro- 
gram will help bring new zest to his 
living, whether he is disabled, nerv- 
ous, or merely a bit confused by the 
changing scene at home. For he will 
be happier, healthier, more relaxed. 
One thing more: you can help him 
keep more relaxed by remaining so, 
yourself. Don’t anticipate too many 
problems! 
@ We Must Be Reassuring—reassur- 
ing in our attitude toward the vet- 
eran’s aims and achievements. To 
recognize, respect, and_ sincerely 
commend his progress is to give him 
a foothold on normal living, which is 
the thing he wants most, whatever 
his particular condition may be. 

Perhaps his initiative has been 
dulled by the security and protection 
of his service regimentation. If this 
is true, we can do him no greater 
good than to help him rekindle or re- 
create his interest in individual ac- 
complishment. Appreciation will fos- 
ter his interest more thoroughly than 
any other factor. 

Perhaps he has a disability which, 
though inconspicuous, prevents his 
doing his usual civilian work—as in 
the case of a marine whose shoulder 
injury, received in action at Guadal- 
canal, caused him to lose four jobs be- 
fore finding one in which the injury 
was not a handicap. In such a case, you 
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can reassure him best by assigning 
him work where his usefulness is 
unmistakable. 

Perhaps he has a major impair- 
ment—one which is thoroughly evi- 
dent. In this case, of course he will 
have been assigned work suitable to 
his handicap. And you can assist him 
most by showing him that new inter- 
est, new achievement, consistent with 
his disability, still exist to offer him 
opportunity for self-expression and 
self-fulfillment. Contentment is born 
of achievement, and is built by one’s 
own effort. Restore a man’s faith 
in his own ability, and the major 
victory has been won. 

One caution: Over-cheerfulness is 
not reassuring, under any circum- 
stances. It is obviously false, and 
defeats its own purpose. Be casual, 
be realistic, be honestly encouraging. 
And remember, on the other hand, 
that on occasion you may have to be 
tou with yourself to avoid show- 
ine grief or pity in the presence of 
travic disability — but exaggerated 
sympathy is worse than no sympathy 
at 
@ We Must Be Receptive—receptive 


to whatever confidence a veteran 
may volunteer. When he does choose 
to talk, it is a healing process for 
him to speak of his experiences. So 


let him “talk it out,” without inter- 
ruption. Be a good listener—inter- 


ested and considerate. If you can- 
not discuss war theaters, plane types, 
generals, or battles with intelligence, 
it is better just to listen. Few 
things are as nerve-wracking to re- 
turned soldiers as inaccuracies, half- 
understandings, eager interjections 
to show knowledge. 

If a veteran has a disability, he 


may or may not wish to discuss it. 
Respect his wishes; don’t mention it 


unless he does — even indirectly, 
through war-talk or related subjects. 
In general, keep in mind that a 


returned serviceman will tell as 
much as he finds comfortable to tell. 
So don’t ask questions, hint, or pry. 
Above all, never criticize, condemn or 
advise without complete understand- 
ing of the problem at hand. 

A receptive attitude fosters con- 
fidence—and your service to each 
other will be far more valuable where 
a mutual confidence exists, an atti- 
tude of mutual and equal helpful- 


ness 
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@ We Must Be Perceptive—percep- 
tive concerning factors which a vet- 
eran may find too personal to dis- 
cuss, but which vitally affect his ad- 
justment to normal life. Quoting 
Maj. Barton again: “Often the deep- 
est wounds, the ones hardest to heal, 
are those of the spirit.” When we are 
able to recognize such difficulty, we 
may be able to help. It is our job to 
understand. 

Often a returned serviceman, liv- 
ing among civilians, hesitates to voice 
his prejudice against them. Where 
such prejudice exists, it may well be 
that the veteran is simply “fed up”; 
feeling—in view of the attitude of 
some civilians—that he has done more 
than his share, which he probably 
has. He has sacrificed, has seen 
sacrifice on the part of military per- 
sonnel and civilians alike — and he 
may feel disgust at the lack of ap- 
preciation and sacrifice he sees here. 
He may have forgotten temporarily 
that the very advantages he observes 
are part of what he was fighting for. 

Having lived under military dis- 
cipline, he may expect such discipline 
of those about him. And he may re- 
sent the realization that, while the 
cleavages of inequality in the serv- 
ice are protected by military dis- 
cipline, there is no such protection 
against cleavages between military 
pay and civilian incomes—including 
those of recent war profiteers. 

So it is up to us to demonstrate 
clearly that civilian indifference, lack 
of appreciation, “cheating,” exists on- 
ly among a small minority; that the 
majority of civilians are in complete 
support of the war effort. It is up 
to us to demonstrate that the ad- 
vantages of civilian freedom are 
worth defending. It is up to us to 
prove ourselves, as civilians, so loyal 
that any possible military-minded 
contempt fades in favor of a reborn 
sense of civilian responsibility. 

Another factor which often has sig- 
nificant effect upon a man’s efficiency, 
his contentment, his very personality, 
is his home situation—which he is 
often most loath to discuss. If we 
are to help him adjust to normal liv- 
ing, with its attendant effect upon 
his work-day usefulness, these are 
facts we must recognize: 

If the veteran has returned to a 
war-bride after several years of mar- 
ried status with no actual family 
identity—45% of all married men 
in service have never had separate 
establishments—he may find himself 
living at close quarters with a 
stranger, a tremendously difficult sit- 
uation to cope with. 

If it happens that he has married 
overseas, he has a two-fold adjust- 
ment problem: his own rehabilitation, 
plus the introducing of his wife to a 
totally new environment and set of 
living habits. 

Even if he is part of a close-knit, 
happy family unit, every veteran en- 
counters important adjustments con- 
stantly, owing to his long absence 
from family life, his long identifica- 
tion with an all-male society, and his 
deep-rooted loyalty to the buddies 
from whom he is now separated. 

And it is worth remembering that 
a man’s own family can make him 
more irritable than anyone else: their 
very fondness sometimes presses too 
close. So, by avoiding undue solici- 
tude or anxiety in his behalf, you 
provide a casual, heartening antidote 
that will help him to keep on an even 
keel, to do a better job day in, day 
out. 

@ We Must Be Well-Informed—well- 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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Sugar Cuts 





(Continued from page 9.) 


ine to this official who is careful to 
weigh the requirements of all indus- 
trial users of sugar before giving an 
opinion. He believes that if the bak- 
ine industry use of sugar is reduced 
below 72% of the 1941 rate further 
curtailment in use of sugar in sweet 
goods becomes mandatory and that 
probably sweet goods with large sug- 
ar contents will have to be discon- 


tinued. Every sugar percentage 
point reduction below 72% will have 
to be reflected by a double percent- 


age curtailment of the sweet goods 
lines. 

A rough yardstick of the use of 
in bread products and sweet 
goods is the ratio of five to one. 
Bread and rolls production, this offi- 
cial estimates at approximately 14,- 
000,000,000 Ibs with sweet goods be- 
tween 2,000,000,000 and 3,000,000,000 
lbs. (Editor’s Note.—This implies a 
33°, inerease in bread output and 
around a 50% gain in sweet goods 
ove 1939.) 


sugar 


Committee Testimony 
I commented on Frank Junge- 


wacelter’s testimony before the An- 
derson committee to the effect that 
bakers had reduced sweet goods out- 
put as far as they could in face of 
insistent consumer demand. This of- 
ficial says that Mr. Jungewaelter was 


conservative in his statement 
and that the consumer demand for 
sweet goods exceeds present output 
levels by at least 20%. 

While there probably is a certain 
amount of excessive use of sugar by 
bakers these exceptions are rare and 
here again this official referred to 
the inherent truth of Mr. McCarthy’s 
observation before the House com- 
mittee. This statement supports Mr. 


most 


Jungewaelter’s contention that bak- 
ers cannot reduce product varieties 
still further without curtailing con- 


sumption of wheat flour. 

Mr. McCarthy stated that “there 
are strong indications from the bak- 
ers’ daily contact with the consumers 
that bakery products do not even now 
fully satisfy the consumers; that they 
find something lacking. Current sur- 
veys and magazine articles have fo- 
cused attention on a growing dissat- 
isfaction on the part of consumers. 
’ increase in consumption of bak- 
ery products to 145% of prewar lev- 
els has been in great part in the 
varieties other than white bread. Yet 
these are the items which will be 
most drastically cut back if the sugar 
quota is further reduced.” 

Mr. McCarthy pointed out that a 


— 


comprehensive study of consumers 
in high, average and low income 
classes revealed that when the ce- 


re portion of the meal was white 
bread repeated meal after meal the 
cereal consumption of all three 
groups was very low. By the addi- 
t of a variety of bakery products 
t over-all consumption of cereal 
products in all three income groups 
Was increased 57%. That study con- 
firms the experience of the baking 
industry, Mr. McCarthy asserted. 

That the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation recognizes the immediate 
need of the utmost economy in the 
use of sugar and lard and shortening 
is seen in their statement to the in- 
dustry calling attention to the pos- 
sibility of a sugar use rate cut to 
50% of the 1941 level and an 80% 
use base (1942 base year) for lard 
and shortenings. 

OPA confirmed this warning con- 
cerning lard and shortening reduc- 
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UNRRA Needs Expected to Reach 
600,000 Sacks for July-August 


tions with the announcement, May 
13, that producers of bakery prod- 
ucts, baking mixes, breakfast cereals 
and cereal pastes henceforth can use 
these commodities only at 80% of 
their 1942 rate. New industrial use 
factors for the class 1, 2 and 3 users 
in computing supplemental allotments 
for fats and oils for the balance of 
the quarter are 3.1 for lard, shorten- 
ing and cooking oils. 


Beet Sugar Outlook 


An ominous threat which has not 
yet been fully appraised is the beet 
sugar output. Beet sugar industry 
officials state that unless immediate 
labor improvement is forthcoming 
beet sugar output can drop between 
300,000 and 500,000 tons. The labor 
shortage in the state of Colorado 
alone is 5,000 workers. 

According to beet sugar industry 
spokesmen, WF'A Administrator Mar- 
vin Jones, in urging increased beet 
sugar acreage, promised that labor 
would be available either from pris- 
oners of war, imported Mexican labor 
or as a last resort the army would 
be called upon to fill the demand. 
None of these promises has been ful- 
filled. 

It is reported that approximately 
150,000 prisoners of war are not 
working at domestic army camps and 
sugar industry officials see no reason 
why the able-bodied of this contin- 
gent cannot be rounded up for work 
in the beet sugar fields. The situa- 
tion is serious and unless action is 
taken now the industry predicts a 
heavy loss in beet sugar output which 
will wreck the sugar rationing pro- 
gram. 

The Anderson committee will con- 
clude taking testimony this week 
when representatives of the sugar 
industry will be heard and will go 
into the field. The following week 
the committee will open hearing on 
shortages of fats and oils. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILWAUKEE ALLIED MEETING 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation monthly meeting is scheduled 
for May 18 at the Milwaukee Press 
Club, with the program being ar- 
ranged by Fred Laufenburg, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation. A report on the allied trades 
participation in Retail Bakers’ Day 
observance in Milwaukee will be giv- 
en by Leonard P. Kenney, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., and chairman 
of the group’s demonstration com- 
mittee which co-operated with the 
Milwaukee Bakers Association in 
staging the event locally. 








CARLOADS HEAVIER 

Washington, D. C. — Average 
loading of railroad merchandise 
freight per car was heavier in 
February than in any preceding 
month for nearly two years the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
has announced. Increased loading 
made more cars available for use 
in hauling grain or other bulk 
commodities and helped to ease 
the boxcar shortage in the grain 
belt, the ODT said. While the 
total amount of merchandise de- 
creased, the average weight car- 
ried per car in February, 1945, 
was 19,482 Ibs, as compared with 
17,716 in February, 1944. The 
February, 1945, average was the 
highest attained in any month 
since April, 1943. 








Washington, D. C.—The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) is expected 
to be in the market through the 
War Food Administration within the 
next fortnight for 50,000,000 to 60,- 
000,000 lbs of wheat flour for July- 
August shipment. This probably will 
fill their requirements for the bal- 
ance of this fiscal year. 

Only a few purchases of much 
smaller size have been made for 
UNRRA account so far, but it is 
probable that the agency will here- 
after be more prominent as a relief 
flour distributor. 

On the lend-lease side, WFA was 
in the market May 15 for 1,102,000 
Ibs of flour for French Equatorial 


Africa and 9,034,000 lbs for conti- 
nental France. On May 23, offers 
will be accepted for 14,640,000 lbs 


for Hawaii. 
Semolina Uncertain 


The fate of 20,000,000 lbs of semo- 
lina which WFA had planned to buy 


for Russian lend-lease account is 
uncertain now, following the an- 
nouncement May 12 that new 


lend-lease shipments to Russia were 
being suspended pending a review of 
the mutual aid program in the light 
of Pacific war requirements. Wheth- 
er the contemplated purchase is 
classed as a new or old portion of 
the Russian program is unknown, 
WFA apparently was planning to 
buy the first portion of this semo- 
lina for Russia between 1,000,000 
and 3,000,000 lbs very soon. 

In making the lend-lease_ an- 
nouncement, Leo T. Crowley, foreign 
economic administrator, said that 
“new shipments to Europe are be- 
ing held up except to those coun- 
tries now at war with Japan or to 
countries through which re-deploy- 
ment of our troops now in Europe 
will be facilitated thereby.” 


Army Buying 

Meanwhile, flour buyers for the 
armed services continued to be ac- 
tively in the market and bought for 
June shipment early last week and 
late in the week purchased soft 
wheat flour for relief feeding in Eu- 
rope. The milling industry is ex- 
pecting purchases for July shipment 
to begin shortly and the army is pre- 
paring a clause for its contracts 
which will protect millers against 
any possible loss of the flour sub- 
sidy on sales for shipment after 
June 30. 

The flour trade has been expecting 
some decline in the purchases of 
multi-wall packaging of army flour 
within the next month or two, now 
that European war is ended and the 
requirements for that type of pack- 
aging probably will be smaller. How- 
ever, this does not mean any decline 
in the volume of army flour pur- 
chases, but only a shift from that 
particular kind of packaging. 


French Want Corn 


Continuation of heavy demand for 
cereals by United States government 
agencies for use abroad also was in- 
dicated this week in Washington. 
The French government is anxious 
to obtain approximately 75,000 tons 
of corn through the War Food Ad- 
ministration. They want it as soon 
as they can get it, but shipping pre- 
sents the principal difficulty, and pur- 
chases probably would need to be 
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spread over a considerable period. 

UNRRA is not planning to supply 
food to Germany, Herbert Lehman, 
director general of that organiza- 
tion, made clear last week. The 
agency is not authorized to assist 
Germans, and will do so only upon 
specific authority from a majority 
of members of the UNRRA council, 
he said. 

In Paris a spokesman for the mili- 
tary government said that Germany 
is being required to feed from 5,- 
000,000 to 8,000,000 displaced persons 
plus prisoners of war, and the Ger- 
mans’ diet is coming out of what 
is left after these people are fed. 
For liberated countries, food from 
America already has started arriv- 
ing, though not in large quantities. 

CCC on May 11 disclosed that it 
had purchased 2,515,500 lbs of rye 
flour at prices ranging $3.25@4 
sack, May 3. The rye flour was ac- 
quired for the account of Russia. 
The flour will be moved overseas as 
soon as transportation facilities per- 
mit. This purchase was the initial 
acquisition in an extensive rye flour 
purchase program, the size of which 
CCC would not disclose. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOU FREEMAN RESIGNS 
Chicago, Ill—-Lou Freeman is no 
longer associated with the Freeman 
Food Products Co., Chicago, distrib- 
utors of bakery ingredients. 








Higher Mill Costs 





(Continued from page 10.) 
developed after the turn of the cen- 
tury, the technique of merchandis- 
ing began to undergo changes. Men 
with special talents in this field be- 
gan making a close study of the hab- 
its and wishes of the American pub- 
lic, and through research and con- 
tinuous effort, developed not only 
products that were popular, but com- 
bined this with merchandising that 
caught the popular fancy. At this 
stage I wonder if the leaders in our 
industry of the day recognized this 
new force and attempted to capital- 
ize on its use. The records seem to 
indicate that they did not, and I won- 
der if those of us now responsible 
for our units in the industry have 
studied and concentrated on a mer- 
chandising problem as well as many 
industries that could be named. 

“We must now concentrate on im- 
proving our merchandising policies 
until they have attained the same 
level of efficiency in our industry as 
has been developed in the buying, 
handling and processing of our raw 
materials and finished products. I 
am convinced that unless it is done 
we risk a further replacement in the 
American diet by other foods that 
are clamoring for recognition. 

“If this should happen, then our ef- 
ficiency in the buying, handling and 
processing of our product would no 
longer be adequate to support us, 
and our attention would be directed 
to further reducing our cost of pro- 
duction at the cost of our interest 
in research, in quality, in sanitation, 
and all of the other factors so im- 
portant to the success of an indus- 
try. Only when there is an adequate 
profit can the attention of manage- 
ment be directed to matters wholly 
constructive.” 
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THREE GENERATIONS of the Rothwell family are represented here— 
Bernard J. Rothwell, chairman of the board of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Paul J. Rothwell, president, and Lt. Bernard J. Rothwell II, sta- 


tioned at Camp Gordon, Augusta, Ga. 


86th year. 


Bernard J. Rothwell is in his 





Mostty PERSONAL 





Louis A. Mennel, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, left last 
week to attend the marriage cere- 
mony of his brother, Maj. Donald M. 
Mennel and Lt. Patsy Lewis at Cat- 
awba, Va., on May 17. Following 
graduation at Yale, Donald was con- 
nected with the company until he 
entered the armed service. He was 
in Africa for a time, and later in the 
Aleutians. 

+ 


Cyrus S. Coup, president, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, 
went to St. Louis early last week to 
spend the week end with his mar- 
ried daughter living there. 


Harry R. DeVore, of H. W. DeVore 
& Co., grain, Toledo, Ohio, has gone 
on a two weeks’ vacation and fishing 
trip to Rossport, Ont., on Lake Su- 
perior. 

° 


Rose Mary Forrester, daughter of 
George R. Forrester, grain, Toledo, 
and Lt. Charles T. Lawton, U. S. 
Army, were married at Toledo May 9. 
Lt. Lawton served in Italy two years. 


W. E. Bettridge, president, Lake- 
side Biscuit Co., Toledo, attended the 
annual meeting of the United Bis- 
cuit Co., Chicago, and was re-elected 
senior vice president. Lakeside is a 
subsidiary of United. 

a 


After 30 years representing the In- 
ternational Milling Co. and its prede- 
cessor, L. Stanley Storms, Niles, 
Mich., has resigned to engage in the 
life insurance business with the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co. 

* 

Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York flour broker, 
is taking a week’s vacation and rest 
at the Gideon Putnam Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

ae 


Tribute was paid at a dinner last 
week to Vernon Tupper, president of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, for his 
outstanding civic service to the com- 





munity. More than 400 friends at- 
tended. In addition to civic fund 
raising activities over a long period 
of years, Mr. Tupper serves on the 
boards of 35 educational, welfare 
and business groups. 


C. C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has announced that the 
company’s salesman, Fred McCor- 
mick, formerly with headquarters in 
Corsicana, Texas, has been trans- 
ferred to the eastern Oklahoma and 


western Arkansas territory with 
headquarters in Fort Smith, Ark. 
e 


After viewing the yellowing fields 
in central and central western Kan- 
sas, Dr. John H. Parker of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association 
thinks the government estimate on 
the Kansas wheat crop should have 
been lowered 8,000,000 bus instead 
of being raised that amount. Yel- 
low leaves are numerous in fields 75 
miles west of Hutchinson, he reports, 
due to excess spring moisture and 
cool, cloudy weather. Dr. Parker was 
in Hutchinson inspecting an experi- 
mental tract which is expected to 
produce hundreds of bushels of the 
new choice Pawnee wheat variety. 


Joe Pollack, Pittsburgh, and Ned 
Kaulback, Youngstown, Ohio, two 
veterans among flour men who work 
together, stopped off in Toledo last 
week to make a few calls. They 
have recently taken the account of 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Tl. 

a 


Henry Pau, sales manager for the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, made his 
New York headquarters with Sydney 
J. Teicher, the mill’s local represen- 
tative. 

& 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Howard W. 
Files, vice president, traveled togeth- 
er to the Millers National Federation 
meetings in Fort Worth and Wichita. 
Mr. Pillsbury remained in the South- 


west to visit the company’s properties 
in Enid and Wichita, while Mr. Files 
returned to the company’s Kansas 
City office and then to Minneapolis. 
Mr. Pillsbury, who enjoys tennis more 
than golf, amazed himself in Fort 
Worth by borrowing a set of clubs 
and making the round in 98, with 
nothing but fives and sixes on his 
card. 
= 


E. R. Guenther, head of Pioneer 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas, remarked 
when called on at the millers’ meet- 
ing in Fort Worth that his family 
had run that mill for more than 90 
years, starting it as a small water 
powered plant when San Antonio was 
a small pioneer town. 

Most millers at the district federa- 
tion meetings are far more hopeful 
about the labor situation than they 
have been, partly because of the 
prospect that other war industries 
will begin to demand less manpower 
and partly because of the pressure 
being applied by some members of 
Congress to give food a high labor 
priority. 

ee 


R. H. Drake, commercial sales man- 
ager for the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., was a recent caller at 
the offices of Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York flour brokers. 

me 


Jose Raventos, flour buyer from 
Costa Rica, was the guest on the 
Produce Exchange floor of J. W. 
Moore of the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 

& 


The silver anniversary of their 
wedding was observed April 29 by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Rose, who op- 
erate the Rose Bakery in Burlington, 
Wis. Belated greetings were extend- 
ed to them by many of their friends 
while attending Retail Bakers Day 
in Milwaukee May 9. 

* 


P. G. Bush, of the Bush Brokerage 
Co., Nashville flour and feed firm, 
has returned from a business trip 
to Birmingham, Ala. 

é 


Cohen Williams, Jr., of the Royal 
Flour Co., Nashville, has returned 
from a trip through Kentucky where 
he looked over the wheat crop. Mr. 
Williams reports that the crop in 
that state is expected to be reduced 
about 50% due to the Hessian fly. 

* 


H. C. Tilford, of the Dixie Grain 
Co., Shelbyville, Tenn., and Allen R. 
Cornelius, of W. R. Cornelius & Son, 
Nashville flour and feed brokerage 
concern, were in Memphis last week 
attending a meeting on the new OPA 
feed regulation. 


Douglas Anderson, sales manager 
of the east central division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., with headquarters 
in Cleveland, is visiting the home 
office in Minneapolis. 

a 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
on a vacation trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

* 


Colletta Marie Trausch, daughter 
of Arthur Trausch, of the Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, was mar- 
ried May 5 to Lt. Louis John Lagen, 
of the navy. The groom has served 
for two years in the Mediterranean 
and Pacific war areas, and is now 
stationed at New York, awaiting or- 
ders. Out-of-town allied men who 
attended the wedding included: John 
A. Revord and Paul Busse, Chicago; 
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Frank H. Jordan, Des Moines; J. J. 
Ahern, St. Paul; J. E. Baldwin, Min- 


neapolis. 
* 


Like father like son. Paul C. Dit- 
zel, son of S. M. Ditzel, secretary of 
the George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, is now in the U. S. Marine 
Corps taking his boot training at Par- 
ris Island, S. C., at which station his 
dad was also trained for the Leath- 
ernecks back in 1918. 


The Mobile, Ala., chapter of the 
American Red Cross recently elected 
as president J. Roy Smith, geneial 
manager of Smith’s Bakery, Mobiie. 


Robert J. Baker, president of the 
Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the First National Bank in 
Zanesville, has been named chair- 
man of the Muskingum County war 
finance committee to direct the cur- 
rent war loan drive. 


D. W. Hartzog has moved to Sikes- 
ton, Mo., where he has become pro- 
duction manager of a bakery, pur- 
chased by his brother, L. S. Hartzog, 
owner of Hart’s Bakery at Blythe- 
ville, Ark. John McCrory, who went 
to Blytheville two years ago with 
L. S. Hartzog, will be the sales man- 
ager of the Sikeston plant, which is 
a wholesale and retail establishment 
employing 20 persons. 


John O. Rogers has been appoint- 
ed sales manager for the Continental 
Baking Co. plant at Little Rock, Ark 
He formerly was a sales supervisor 


Harry S. Moore, controller of the 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and Stanley P. Morris, controller 
of the William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, have been elected to 
membership in the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. The institute is a 
technical and professional organiza- 
tion of controllers devoted to im- 
provement of controllership proced- 
ures. 





DEATHS 


Thomas Montgomery Howell, 63, 
millionaire capitalist who was known 
as the “wizard of the grain pit’ when 
he was engaged in the grain busi- 
ness, died recently in New York City 
after a long illness. Entering the 
brokerage business in Chicago in 
1907, Mr. Howell became a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
later the New York stock, cotion 
and produce exchanges. He became 
known as one of the greatest specu- 
lators in the country, dealing chicfly 
in grain. 





Frank W. Scanling, a long time 
employee of the Acme-Evans Co., [n- 
dianapolis, died May 9 as a result 
of a heart attack. He recently ‘iad 
been representing the milling firm 
in the southwestern part of Indiana. 


Mrs. J. J. Libby, wife of the super- 
intendent of the Mennel Milling “o., 
Fostoria, Ohio, died suddenly May 5 
at the age of 55. Mr. Libby has been 
with the Mennel Milling Co. for about 


25 years. 


Gus Dent, a baker of 423 North 
Third Street, Camden, N. J., died 
April 30 at the age of 55. Surviving 
are his widow, four sons and three 
daughters. 
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hs A new development 
e corm which greatly ex- 
4 tends fermentation 

tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








’ HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








~ 
re e . 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


| LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


— 
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{11GH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FL OURS Re 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + soit Wheat 


i 


HULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 
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A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


\rkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











PAPE PLAIN OR 

PRINTED 

‘TRUCK COVERS 
sens 


‘BAGS \ yee EAre 
ie ta 


BURLAP COTTO 
INDIANAPOLIS, iND. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x 2: F* 


Lt. Richard Sauer, former flying 
instructor at Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., is now stationed at La- 
bourne Field, Columbus, Ohio, where 
he is in training for a first pilot on a 
B-29 bomber. Lt. Sauer is the son 
of M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant director of sales for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc. Another son, Hugh Sauer, 
is serving with the armed forces in 
the Philippines as technical staff ser- 
geant in the medical corps. 


* 


A battlefield commission of second 
lieutenant was awarded recently to 
James R. Baird, formerly a sergeant, 
in action in Germany. Lt. Baird, who 
is 24, is the husband of Mrs. Rachel 
Johns Baird, secretary of the Cum- 
berland Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., 
Nashville. He won the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action at St. Lo last 
summer, and has participated in five 
major battles. He entered the serv- 
ice in September, 1942, and has been 
overseas 14 months. 


* 


Ist Lt. Robert B. Smith, son of 
Jess Smith, head of the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, and Sgt. 
Alan Anderson, son of Sydney An- 
derson, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., met each other last month 
in Germany after their fathers had 
discovered that both were in the 
same unit. Each is assigned to the 
358th company of the 90th division 
in Gen. Patton’s third army. Now 
the fathers are exchanging some of 
their sons’ experiences. 


* 


Lt. John R. Brickley, who has been 
a Nazi prisoner since August, 1943, 
has been released from a prison camp 
near Moosburg, Bavaria, according 
to information received by his par- 








ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Brickley, 
Deephaven, Minn. Lt. Brickley, a 
navigator in the army air forces, 


was employed by the Miller Publish- 
ing Co. before entering the armed 
services. 

* 


W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, has received word from 
his son, Lt. William Kelly, of his pro- 
motion from second to first lieuten- 
ant. He is in charge of a bakery at- 
tached to the air force on Luzon. 


* 


Lewis G. Dutton, recently appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of P. Duff & Sons, division of Amer- 
ican Home Foods, Inc., manufacturer 
of baking mixes, has his headquar- 
ters in the Duff plant in Pittsburgh. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States May 5, 
1945, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 


Baltimore 1,804 





Boston 316 $4 7 es 
Buffalo 7,877 2,943 46 52 

Afloat 583 we 
Chicago 39 141 -% 
Duluth 5 es 513 
Fort Worth .... 41 T - ods 
FS Serer 945 69 és 115 
New York ..... 1,023 ee oe 

AHORA ..cccees 372 a 
Philadelphia .... 1,557 se 

TOCRIS 60056005 14,557 3,153 46 680 
April 28, 1945.. 13,173 4,265 46 1,671 
May 6, 1944 7,402 4 552 472 
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CENTRAL BAG & Burear Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 





A Gomplete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 











PROMPT “s. ACCURATE SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
LABORATORY SERVICE CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e® MINNESOTA 
J 
DIXIE LILY nanunn See 
RS SHORT PATENT 
A flour without an equal anywhere FLOUR 


Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Also “GOLD DRIFT’’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Rye, Other Grains 
for Overseas Seed 
RequestedbyUNRRA 


Washington, D. C.—Requests for 
offers of 1,000,000 bus of rye for the 
account of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion for European seeding have been 
circulated by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Officials of the CCC are pes- 
simistic over the supplies which will 
be available. The request for of- 
fers was sent to a limited trade list 
and special field assistance in locat- 
ing stocks will be obtained from Dr. 
John H. Parker of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association and J. C. 
Swinbank of the Nebraska Wheat 
Improvement Association. 

CCC officials say that if neces- 
sary they may make purchase of 
elevator stocks if they are not too 
badly mixed as to variety. Shipment 
is asked for June and early July. 

If domestic offers are not forth- 
coming it may be necessary to en- 
ter Canadian markets to secure sup- 
plies, but this alternative is seen as 
obscure, due to the fact that UNRRA 
has already used its purchasing pow- 
er in kind in that country and has 
been reluctant to spend its cash 
funds there. Cash funds from con- 
tributing UNRRA countries are gen- 
erally reserved for the purchase of 
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commodities in short supply in other 
nations. 

In addition to seed rye, the CCC 
is also after 250,000 bus of winter 
wheat from Kansas, 250,000 bus of 
winter wheat from Montana, 50,000 
bus of Atlas type barley, 70,000 bus 
of red oats from Kansas, Texas or 
Oklahoma origins, and 35,000 bus of 
Baart type wheat from the West 
coast. 
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Movement of Duluth 
Grain Holds Up Well 
Despite Car Shortage 


Duluth, Minn. — Notwithstanding 
the car shortage, which has hampered 
country grain shippers from moving 
their supplies to terminal markets, 
the volume transported this crop in 
view of this handicap, compares fa- 
vorably with total arrivals in the pre- 
vious crop year. 

Since the start of the crop year 
Aug. 1, 1944, to May 11, 1945, rail 
and lake lines have carried in 135,- 
721,150 bushels of grain, compared 
with 137,658,335 bus in the like pe- 
riod of 1943-44. 

In both years sizeable imports of 
Canadian grain have added to the 
movement, which otherwise would not 
have reached the volume shown. The 
country still holds a large amount of 
grain which cannot be moved for- 
ward to terminal markets because 
of lack of cars. 
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Miller-Soldier Says German Civilians Well Fed 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Flour mills in 
Normandy and Belgium were either 
destroyed or the machinery was 
moved out and the buildings used for 
warehouses by the German army 
during its occupation of that terri- 
tory, Lt. Arthur N. Hibbs, who is 
with the First Army in Germany, 
stated in a recent letter to a member 
of the editorial staff of The North- 
western Miller. 

Lt. Hibbs, who was graduated from 
Kansas State College in 1943 with a 
degree in milling technology, is con- 
nected with the engineer’ corps, 
“building bridges, removing mines 
and cleaning up wrecked cities,’ he 
stated. 

During his leisure time, he has 
been taking a postman’s holiday, in- 


specting European flour mills and 
bakeries. 
German flour mills, of course, 


fared much better, Lt. Hibbs said. 
In describing a small German mill, 
he wrote: 

“The mill is located along a river 
and uses water power. Its capacity 
is 30 tons of wheat per day, and prob- 
ably would be rated as a 300-bb] mill. 
All local wheat is used. The wheat 
is cleaned, washed and then put 
through a dryer that brings the mois- 
ture content down to approximately 
17%. The wheat is allowed to rest 
for approximately six hours and then 
milled. 

“The dryer is four stories high and 
heat is supplied by steam radiators 
and hot air.- The wheat is put into 
the top of the dryer and falls by 
gravity against several baffle boards 
on its way to the bin.” 

The German mills were required to 
produce 95% extraction flour, Lt. 
Hibbs reported. “A year ago the ex- 
traction was raised from approxi- 


mately 75% to 82% and the percent- 
age was further increased about six 
months ago to 88% and shortly be- 
fore the collapse of Germany the ex- 
traction rate was set at 95%,” he 
added, “so you can see about all of 
the feed goes into the flour.” 

The mill he visited used a 6-break, 
9-reduction system, Lt. Hibbs said. 
The roll speed varied from 250 to 
280 r.p.m., which is somewhat less 
than the roll speeds used in Ameri- 
can mills. “One interesting feature 
of the mill is that a pair of porce- 
lain rolls is used on first and second 
tailings stock. All rell stands were 
diagonal instead of horizontal. 

The mill was not equipped for the 
routine control tests for quality, and 
because of the cool weather, the mill 
is fumigated only once each year. 
The flour is bleached by the electric 
arc method, similar to the Alsop 
bleacher. 


School for Millers 


“The German government main- 
tained a trade school for millers at 
Doppoldiswalde, about 25 kilometers 
from Dresden,” the young officer re- 
ports. “The school had an enroll- 
ment of from 100 to 120 students 
and the course required about two 
years to complete. The school has 
an experimental mill, bakery and ce- 
real chemistry laboratory. The stu- 
dents were principally millers or men 
working in other jobs in a mill. The 
head miller in the mill that I visited 
was a graduate of the trade school.” 

The civilian population in Germany 
“did not want for a thing,” Lt. Hibbs 
observed in his comments about Ger- 
many. “The civilians were better off 
than those in any other European 
country that I’ve seen, which in- 
cludes England, France, Belgium and 


Holland. The small towns and farm 
homes are still undamaged; only 
those in the large industrial cities 
have been hit badly. The country- 
side is beautiful and the homes that 
I have seen are very modern and 
well furnished. The people wear nice 
clothes and seem to have plenty of 
food and fuel.” 


Describes Paris Bakery 

“Recently I spent a short leave pe- 
riod in Paris and while there I visited 
Cabot’s bakery, a rather large plant,” 
he continued. “I can’t speak very 
good French and the baker’s English 
wasn’t any better than my French, 
but we did manage to exchange a few 
questions and answers. 

“The bakery had about 20 em- 
ployees. The only automatic ma- 
chines used were a toaster, a pastry 
cutter and an oven. The toaster was 
an electric oven having a conveyor 
belt running through it. The speed 
of the belt could be regulated. At 
the head end of the conveyor was 
the slicer that cut the bread in uni- 
form slices which then were put on 
the belt for toasting. Workmen at 
the tail end of the oven sacked the 
toast, which was then ready for de- 
livery. 

“Before the war the bakery got 
most of its flour from Canada, but 
I saw several sacks of U. S. flour: 
‘General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
U.S.A., March 1944,’ and it appeared 
to be in good condition. The bakery 
also was using some 85% extraction 
French flour. 

“On top of the flour bin I found a 
flour beetle. I asked the baker what 
they do to control insect infestation 
and he killed the bug, shrugged his 
shoulders and said that the bug did 
not eat much flour. 

“After the flour, etc., is put into 
the dough mixer, it is allowed to run 
until the operator thinks the batch 
is O.K. If he thinks that it needs 
more flour or water, he simply adds 
it, which is a lot different from our 
system of determining absorption and 
mixing time,” Lt. Hibbs observed. 

After the dough comes out of the 
mixer, it is dumped on a table where 
it is made into loaves and the loaves 

or long rolls—are put in a cloth- 
lined basket and allowed to rise. Lt. 
Hibbs, in describing the procedure, 
said that he did not know how long 
the loaves are allowed to proof, but 
added that after proofing, the dough 
is transferred to the oven with a 
long-handled paddle. 

“After baking, out comes French 
bread—long, hard and large rolls. 
The loaves aren’t wrapped, but just 
bundled up and carted away. It 
didn’t seem to me to be a very scien- 
tific or controlled process, but more 
of an art or craft. I suppose that 
I could have learned more about bak- 
ing there, but we just didn’t talk 
each other’s language,’ Lt. Hibbs 
concluded. 
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LEE HAMMETT IN CHICAGO 
WITH WESTERN AD AGENCY 


Chicago, Ill—Lee Hammett, for- 
merly vice president and radio direc- 
tor of Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., 
Chicago, has joined the Chicago office 
of the Western Advertising Agency 
as account executive and writer in 
the agricultural division. With Sim- 
monds & Simmonds since 1940, he 
previously was advertising manager 
for Dawe’s Products Co., Chicago, 
and Nutrena Mills, Kansas City, with 
his activities in the agricultural field 
including agency work and several 
years of advertising with the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver. 
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“A” Award Made 
to Doughnut Corp. 
for Food Output 


Ellicott City, Md. — The coveted 
“A” award of the War Food Admin- 
istration was bestowed upon employ- 
ees of the Doughnut Corp. of Amer. 
ica recently for supplying he 
armed forces, allies and workers on 
the home front. 

Employees of the company heard 
Governor Herbert R. O’Connor, Ann 
Clark, teen age daughter of Gen, 
Mark Clark, and Helen Stanley, Red 
Cross Clubmobile girl, just returned 
from the Italian front, extoll the vir- 
tues of the little round cake with the 
hole as a morale builder for baitle 
and home front workers alike. 

Gen. Clark’s daughter raised the 
“A” flag after it was presented to 
Adolph Levitt, founder and president 
of the Doughnut Corp. of America, 
by Maj. Joseph B. Corns of the U, 
S. army quartermaster corps. 

Mr. Levitt, in receiving the flag on 
behalf of the men and women of the 
Ellicott City plant, praised the work 
of the employees and of Herbert T. 
Hunter, plant manager. The award 
will be an inspiration to all con- 
nected with the company, he said. 

Earl Morse, vice president of the 
company, presided as master of cer- 
emonies at the presentation. Niles 
F. Baldridge, WFA Maryland state 
supervisor, distributed the ‘4 
award pins to the employees of the 
company. H. Walker Pierpoint in 
accepting his pin spoke in behalf of 
his fellow employees. 
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Omaha Market Wants 
Permit Agent Located 
in That Territory 


Omaha, Neb.—The new grain per- 
mit system drew wrathful protests 
from Omaha Grain Exchange offi- 
cials last week because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission did not 
name a permit agent at Omaha. 

The plan requires permits for ship- 
ments originating in Nebraska to be 
issued by the agent at Kansas City. 
This, officials pointed out, will cause 
delays. Contact by phone or wire will 
have to be made with Kansas City 
every time movement is soughi for 
a carload of grain, and one ofiicial 
declared this would prohibit saving 
of car-hours as was claimed for the 
plan. 

Omaha ships more grain into some 
of the destination areas than any 
other Missouri River point, officials 
asserted. Failure to appoint an agent 
in Omaha was regarded as especially 
unfortunate now as grain is being 
moved at an accelerated tempo be- 
cause high moisture content is mak- 
ing quick handling imperative. 

Under the new regulations the 
Kansas City office will also issue per- 
mits for grain shipments originating 
from Sioux City and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Other Iowa points will come 
under the Chicago office, while South 
Dakota points will be governed by 
Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHEMIST JOINS ALBERS 
Pullman, Wash.—Melvin E. Midg- 
ley has resigned as assistant state 
chemist to become control chemist 
with the Albers Milling Co., Seattle. 
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Burlap Allocations 





(Continued from page 9.) 


business concerns are asked to con- 
serve bags to the greatest extent and 
to sell promptly those which are not 
necded by the owners. 

Better Distribution 
of Textiles Sought 


in Order Revision 


shington, D. C.—A complete re- 
of Conservation Order M-317A 


Vis 

W innounced May 10 by the War 
Production Board as its first step in 
an «lloeation of cotton textiles to the 


including manu- 
The revised 


sssential uses, 
» of textile bags. 


ort it is hoped by WPB officials, 
wi rve to balance more effectively 
the distribution of the limited sup- 
ply cotton broad woven fabrics 
an industrial, agricultural and 
cil end uses. 


revision, according to WPB 
, will only affect bag manu- 


7 
f 
Oli 


facturers in so far as textiles are 
she Under the tight supply situa- 
tic he bag industry will only find 
relief when the over-all requirements 
col ttee makes a definite alloca- 
tion under which the bag manufac- 
tul will know precisely the extent 
of terials available to them. 
revision of M-317A restricts 
the use of self-assigned ratings in 


pl ence rating schedules and es- 
tablishes special provisions concern- 
ing e use and delivery of fabrics 
ul the distribution schedule. 
Under the revision, an AA-2X 
assigned to new textile 
defined under M-221, the 
co! vation order governing textile 
ba and to paper-lined bags, multi- 
walled paper bags and barrel covers. 
r} new rating applies to process- 
ors pe of fabric used, and its end 


rat is 


Da iS 


hundred per cent production 
of osnaburgs and Class B sheeting 


ge lly must be held to fill rated 
ol s, but 90% of the current cal- 
e! quarter production must be 
reserved to fill orders rated AA-2X 
0 her, 

cials in the container division 


at the War Food Administration say 
tl the order is a good attempt to 
cl el fabrics into textile bags but 
ad that the promiscuous use of 
hi ratings by the army makes 
ac y difficult even under the rela- 
tit high rating pattern provided 
in s revision. 

is Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
nd a composite figure reflecting 
wl ile prices of principal cotton 
c] ised in bag making expressed 
in ts per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 


ce ired with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Be composite figure reflecting du- 
ty id early shipment prices of 


and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 

16, as compared with 17.83 a 
ye igo. 
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OKLAHOMA FACES STORAGE 
WORRY AS HARVEST NEARS 


klahoma City, Okla. — The con- 
tinued favorable prospects for anoth- 
€: Dumper wheat crop in the state 
add to the problem of storage that 
is lacing grain men. Stocks of wheat 
it present in mills, elevators and 
commercial warehouses are six times 
Sreater than on April 1, 1944. This 
report does not cover farm storage 
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of wheat which unofficially is re- 
ported to be in the same jammed 
condition as the commercial ele- 
vators. 


Southwestern grain men have con- 
tended for some time that an unfair 
disposition of freight cars during the 
winter months is threatening a se- 
rious harvest crisis. 

Considerable damage to the state’s 
wheat crop is revealed in a report is- 
sued May 9 by the federal agricul- 
tural statistician, Kenneth D. Blood. 
Other autumn-sown grains show sim- 
ilar damage, the report said, and the 
deterioration in a large measure is 
caused by the continued wet, cold 
weather which has prevailed most of 
the spring season. 

Yellow spots are showing in wheat 
fields, and leaf rust present in a large 
area of the wheat belt has seriously 
lowered yield prospects, the survey 
indicated. Green bugs are doing 
more damage than has been expect- 
ed. Moisture conditions are general- 
ly very satisfactory except in two of 
the Panhandle counties and in Greer 
county in the southwest part of the 
state. 
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GENERAL SALES CONFERENCE 

Minneapolis, Minn.—All mill and 
branch office managers of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. are in Minneapolis 
for a three-day general sales meet- 


ing. Among the mill managers pres- 
ent are: R. J. Harrington, Buffalo; 
J. R. Mulroy, Alton; E. A. Gerard, 


Dallas; Henry C. Bjerke, Valley City; 
John L. Ryan, Grand Forks; C. C. 
McLean, Minot; Arthur G. Rooth, 
Mandan; Walter A. Blume, Billings, 
and S. A. Anderson, Sidney, Mont. 
Branch office managers present are: 
F. A. Quigley, Boston; R. W. Smith, 
Buffalo; E. Marees, New York; C. R. 
Troutner, Philadelphia; R. S. Hjelm- 
seth, Pittsburgh; P. D. Nease, Bir- 
mingham; Walter S. Coleman, Chi- 
cago; Zene Havstad, Dallas; Joseph 
Ryan, St. Louis, and W. G. Catron, 
r., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SALES STAFF MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.Members of the 
sales staff of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. will meet in St. Louis 
May 25 and 26 to discuss plans with 
the management for the coming crop 
year. E. P. Mitchell, president, L. 
C. Chase, vice president and general 
manager, T. A. O’Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent in charge of grain, C. A. Bar- 
rows, sales manager, and many of 
the sales force will appear on the 
program. 








OPA, WPB Act Jointly to Implement 


Government Reconversion Policies 


Washington, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price 
Administration moved jointly to im- 
plement the reconversion policies an- 
nounced recently by Fred M. Vin- 
son, director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

The Controlled Materials Plan will 
be suspended, effective July 1, 1945, 
when supplies of steel, copper and 
aluminum will be available to produc- 
ers of civilian goods, WPB has an- 
nounced. A CMP rating will not 
be necessary and orders may be 
placed now for these materials for 
delivery after that date. 

In addition, WPB has issued Prior- 
ity Regulation No. 27 which sets 
forth the pattern of distribution of 
these materials to new business but 
limits the use of the AA-4 ratings 
available under PR 27 to business 
establishments doing not more than 
$50,000 business (manufacturer’s sell- 
ing price) in any quarter. Provisions 
of PR 27 only apply to material 
and cannot be used to obtain machin- 
ery or equipment. 


OPA Rules on Prices 

Manufacturers in general will be 
given the alternative of 1942 prices 
or their 1941 prices adjusted to re- 
flect increased costs of raw mate- 
rials and labor, but with profit mar- 
gins based on those of 1936-39, the 
OPA has announced. Under the lat- 
ter alternative, OPA officials have 
announced, the manufacturer will be 
given an adequate adjustment to 
cover his costs but he will be re- 
quired to share in absorption of the 
increases by use of the lower profit 
margins of 1936-39. 





L-292 REVOKED 

Washington, D. C. — Order 
.-292, which covers manufacture 
of food machinery has been re- 
voked by the War Production 
Board. This lifts all the limita- 
tions of that order on production 
of flour and feed milling ma- 
chinery and bakery machinery. 
However, it does not guarantee 
that the manufacturer will be 
able to obtain all of the mate- 
rials needed, but merely that 
manufacture is permitted if the 
producer can obtain the mate- 
rials. 





Economists at OPA are in disagree- 
ment over the effects of this pro- 
vision. It is argued within the pric- 
ing agency that the 1941 adjustment 
method will make for higher prices 
while an equally forceful argument 
is advanced for the other alternative. 

The alternative adjustment meth- 
od will be generally used on an in- 
dustry-wide basis when a reconvert- 
ing industry requests OPA action, it 
is said. Industries to which this 
method may be acceptable are those 
where civilian production has been 
discontinued, due to shortages of raw 
materials and labor and where the 
industry has been wholly engaged 
in filling war orders. 

Mr. Vinson recently predicted this 
OPA action but at the same time 
said that, in his opinion, our econ- 
omy demanded higher industry prof- 
its and higher wages for labor while 
consumer goods pricing would have 


to be tight to prevent increased 
prices from absorbing higher labor 
wages. 


Although Mr. Vinson called atten- 
tion to the government’s obligation 
to prevent inflation, persons at his 
press conference believe that his re- 
marks were made for the purpose of 
forecasting a move of all price levels 
to a higher plateau and a more ap- 
propriate relationship with the indi- 
cated government debt. If that pol- 
icy were adopted, it would represent 
a robust dollar inflation, observers 
here believe. 
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N. Y¥. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
PRESENTS NOMINATIONS 

New York, N. Y.—Nominations of 
officers for the New York Produce 
Exchange for the coming year have 
been presented as follows: for presi- 
dent, C. B. Crofton; vice president, 
Hugh Reed; treasurer, J. A. Mac- 
Nair. John H. Blake has been nom- 
inated for the board of governors for 
two years and as a trustee of the 
gratuity fund. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EUROPEAN WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Winnipeg, Man.—More than 50 
ships docked at Montreal late last 
week. Most of them were unloading 
grain cleared from Canadian lake- 
head ports but some were loading 
wheat for shipment to Europe. The 
ships ranged in size from small lake 
freighters to large ocean-going ves- 
sels. 
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Toledo: For some time domestic sales 
of flour have been of comparatively small 
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ening and sugar are of much more con- 
cern at the moment than the flour market, 
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week and 20% a year ago. pos, nl aad ee ee en ee cae two days every week. High protein flour the recent improvement in the deli 
Export business with Cuba was heavy of eimaite, Sena With aac erase is in demand, but most mills are reluctant situation. Present shortages of sugar, 
while it lasted and added to the sales earlier and 68% reg Se ee me, S aie to sell. Spring wheat clears are more and shortening, and further tightening of 
total. Other 6xport. business is await- earlier ¢ 8% a year ago. ; ; plentiful. Demand for high ratio cake allowable quotas in prospect for 1k. 
ing subsidy clarification, as is a volume , Family flour business for the time being ffour has fallen off on account of the lack eries, influence cautious buying. Inq jiry 
of domestic business. is light. Mills still have a_ nice volume of sugar. Doughnuts are disappearing from is restricted to the satisfaction of immediat, 
Family flour volume is Nght and the of this business on their books, and direc- the corner baker’s display; they take Hoda. 
sale of clears is. slow, largely, however, tr age Md “aes ole ‘te kee = ee _ hag ge “ Quotations May 12: spring wheat s\iort 
because of thin offerings. There are suf- wale toe Shae Jane aliipment ‘ ans prices sugar and ant gg Is pisccer - bs iy ri patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.70q 
ficient buyers of clear, but few sellers. are on a satisfactory basis. ry — 4 Psy ey sanecate eee (heroes ss 3.73, first spring clear $3.50@3.55; ard 
Operations continue at a fair pace con- Export demand has been very good of ~~ oe Are 7 pe —_ — ate pa short patent $3.80@ 3.83, 95% 3.70 
sidering the labor shortage. Mills are run- Sika, Cuba ep sat i hanes haves. ab P Quotations May 12: spring first patent @3.73; soft winter straights nearby 
ning at less than capacity, but at actual have also been South American markets,  £°-8°@3.90, sh teat: ey ee yt —— 
full capacity considering manpower. and exporting imilis have about all the first clear Se an BAG cet ""$3.50@3 60 Pittsburgh: Flour jobbers are backing ‘ 
Quotations May 12: established brands business they. can hanhdie for tiie nest patent vipat Ah Pe tug gag Tes yt from the market and only buying 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short patent 69 to 99 days. What with this export busi. "St Cae ae ana ae $3.60@3.80, first they absolutely need. Business with 
$3.30@3.40, standard | ,patent 3.25 @ 3.35, ness, army and lend-lease bookings and eae ee: 4 > PIRES ES PeeRUAL SRY y . baker is exceptionally quiet. There were 
straight grade $ 0@ 3.30, first clears § regular trade, spring wheat mills antici- clear 90. P 5.40. several carlots of flour purchased by 
Bieeats clears $2.40@2.50, low grade pate an unusually heavy run this summer. EASTERN STATES = last bg — — ur 
a ae ; , Quotations May 14: established brands : Sales « our are rather light, vor OF en Sree. uw Be Os: _ 
Five mills report domestic business ac- family flour, enriched 30@ 4.46, high glu- ee ae Samia “with directions ‘and and the majority of standards are off Sc, 
tive, 6 fair, 2 quiet, 6 slow and 7 dull. ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent are experiencing considerable difficulty in but clears from both the Southwest and the 
Omaha: Flour sales remain at a high $3.44; first patent 3.44, standard patent moving out shipments because of the car lt are Righ —, firmly priced 
level and the trend of recent weeks is $3.34, faney clear 24@3.34, first clear situation, which, while improved over the ais Gre sn —a for ee : ‘ain 
generally unchanged. V-E Day cut into $3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole  jeye] of some months ago, still leaves much ‘tores Pit dai beg io -“ oe Sate 
production, as operations in mills were wheat $3.30@3.54. to be desired. With five months of the oft in all types of flour. They state pa- 
stopped or curtailed. Mills are selling . : : : " es Sen catia. * cane. Indications are very clear trons of black markets in small meat and 
PI : Interior mills, including Duluth: Fair, year almost gone, indications are ver; grocery shops buy their entire shopping 
all they can turn out, with the government scattered buying is reported, but. trading that 1946 may turn out to be the banner ee ouan pA Page ~ a a 
and the military the principal buyers. is far from active. Some good-sized bak- production year on record for this city. mba ‘base delay flour buying wit] ae 
Some quarters consider delay of the ers, however, are interested in covering Government requirements will increase, in fear on Huchor sainos Shipping ‘Ateae Bs 
subsidy approved in Congress to be retard- their July-August needs, so some 120-day all probability, because of the necessity of are fairly el, The car situation is re- 
ing sales, with mills holding off on mar- bookings are again being reported. The car feeding liberated parts of the globe. The ported rreatly improved. Probleme of nae 
keting. Others attribute no effect what- situation has improved, and mills are op- known government requirements are suf- supply om as acute as ever. Mill quota- 
soever to the subsidy situation. erating close to capacity. Millfeed pro- ficient to insure a high rate of production, tions closed practically unchanged bit 
The boxcar situation continues to enforce duction consequently is heavy, but feed is but millers expect to supply the demand a @ . : Ms “ ia: ti “dl int a } P 
stringent restrictions on the trade. moving out freely and there are no signs without injury to their established outlets. SHOrations ae aie a os it er iss 
A slight upward trend was evident in a of weakness. Quotations May 14, cottons: spring first ~* ton Geaken aa oe Pe wernt 
few quotations, notably fancy clears and re i " natent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first oe ae? Fae Ae, ek ee tae 88 9a? on 
low avade. THE CENTRAL WEST ane ea ch: hard winter short patent $3.80, —- ana gh age gis 80, 
Quotations May 12: family short patent Chicago: Although flour buyers in gen- 95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft oe be Ges” anak Saat. pe gen va 
$3.75@3.90, standard patent $3.55, bakers eral displayed very little interest, a few winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. cane flour $4 = 7 iitarnedinte grade 90 
short patent $3.41, high protein clears were in the market last week and sales New York: Flour business is stagnant atratant $3 67. Pacific coast $3.70, family 
$3.31, fancy clears 88, low grade $2.65. h Penick Tt ae ann 2 a gy i aerwe with sales confined to fill-ins. While a flour $4.10@ 171. i ; 
Oklahoma City: There was a sharp reduc- 2. See ce ee eee ee eee ee omee number of mills will sell ahead for 120-day 
tion = io ae last week wiiiele aver- small lot buying. Shipping directions con- delivery, many others refuse to do so and THE SOUTH 
aged 30%, compared with 77% the previous tinue good nly a moderate ee of no one invites buyers to purchase in quan- Nashville: New sales of flour are ery 
agea o0%, compare . peli gadis i eis business is being done in family flour, with + i we Spgs ah ne re se ‘ v ee mi sesiga or er 
week and 38% a year ago. The family ; ee . a pal WBF capes tity. Prices remain steady and close to light, and consist almost entirely of a car 
trade took 59% of the bookings and bakers deliveries fair garter’ ateiaea® 12: neha ceilings. No announcement has yet been or so of the patent or better grades for 
41%. Operations averaged 80%, compared top PETS. a ie eT ty heey hed made on the subsidy continuance. A large immediate or spot shipment. The cheap- 
with 78% the previous week and 65% a tabbed iy ee Ray ty gees " aaanae phe: crop is promised, and in the cake baking er grades are slow sale, some dealers 
year ago. Prices remain unchanged. Quo- Ee pny BORE BS-32 enti . 83.400 3.47 field, sugar and shortening shortages dis- indicating this flour is not moving at an 
tations, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate eg = er age yt atl courage production. Therefore, the trade price. Some mills and blenders at 
points May 12: hard wheat short patent patent standard patent $3.26@ is marking time on all grades of flour, this section are running on government 
flour $4@4.50; soft wheat short patent $4@ 4.06 Apat fear ait ano 16 : aia with prospects of moderate buying if _the tract and others indicate that they 
4.50, standard patent $3.60@4, bakers short a - Sogtane Psi celiphy ih aaah subsidy continuance is announced. The more or less marking time. Out! 
patent $3.67, bakers standard $3.62. St. Louis: Mills found domestic sales situation at terminals shows some _ im- shipments to the merchants, jobbers an 
Wichita: The labor shortage in Wichita T&ther quiet last week. Outside of a few provement, with permits easier to obtain wholesalers in the south and_ southeast 
: F ay oe Mee 4 sibvas Sucti fair-sized parcels, buying was light and from Brooklyn eastern district, and removal range from very slow to fair. Shipping 
continues to affect the milling ate Hg sic scattered. However, considerable sales were of the embargo at the Lehigh Railroad at directions generally are good, as these buy 
—_- agg gr Blige eo peng tal yh: My made for export to Cuba and also to the 149th Street. As a result of this, spot ers are beginning to clean up old n 
eer dices ate ~ hem af the aians Sons government. Clears were strong and in stocks currently are ample, but shipments tracts before hot weather. The boxcar situ- 
es Ry “ Kc rgaf > een + rrdlg cua auen Agha good demand, especially for the high pro- by mills are slow, which is arousing con- ation has improved to some extent, |! t 
pus S 56 ae : ah ts nite 4 coe A teins. Offerings were rather light. Job- cern among some representatives. Quota- has by no means been corrected. Reports show 
and all mills are having eraser ps a bers advise the only buying being done tions May 12: spring high glutens $3.95, that there will be the smallest planting 
up with demand for immediate delivery. is for nearby delivery. Buyers are wait- standard ‘patents $3.65@3.70, clears of corn in the state this spring in ore 
Hutchinson: New business last week was ing for the announcement as to the sub- 3.60; southwestern short patents than 70 years, and that means less Ten 
limited to a few small lots, about evenly sidies before making further’ contracts. 3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears nessee corn meal. Prospects are also fo 
divided between bakers and jobbers. No Trade generally is very unsettled, due to $3.20@3.40; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- a smaller wheat crop by 1%. Flour es 
great amount of interest was shown. Ship- present uncertainties. The sugar and short- vania .60@3.65, Pacific coast $3.70@3.75. are about unchanged. — 
ge : . : a = ” : buyers display some disappointmen 1a $4.59; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
Salina: Demand for flour continues light the near future. mill ‘euubationes remain strong following ash $3.92; cake flour, .41% or mor } 
with scattered bookings. Shipping direc- Central state mills report not much the cessation of hostilities in Europe. Bak- $3.69, short patent family $5@5.10, 
tions are very good. change in the _ situation. Demand, how- ers have adequate supplies on’ hand and ard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.60 4.85 
Texas: Sales of family and bakers flour ever, a fallen off be tesa indif- most of them need not concern themselves clear $4.15@4.45. 
last week amounted to 15 to 25% of ca- ferent. -rices are at the ceiling to 5c with making commitments to cover de- . 
pacity, but there was some _ booking of under. ferred needs at this time. They are now PACIFIC COAST 
army flour and a few mills participated Quotations May soft wheat patent disposed to wait for action on the subsidy Portland: Mills are not offering |} ynid 
freely in the Cuban business, so that the $3.98, cake flour $ straight $3.74, fam- program, extension of which is delayed. June 30, due to uncertainty about the 
over-all average of total sales was prob- ily short patent , Straight and 95% The prevailing opinion among buyers is flour subsidy. Offers have been m 
ably 100% of capacity. Operations con- $4.29, first clear $ 2@3.75; hard wheat that the prospects for a large wheat crop the army and navy with the pr 
tinue at as near full theoretical capacity baker patent $3.44, family patent should sooner or later depress flour prices of an increase in price if the subsidy does 
as present conditions permit. Prices are 3 straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first from ceiling levels and provide an oppor- not go through, but so far no bi ss 
unchanged. Quotations May 12: family clear $2.85@3.3 spring wheat patent, tunity to cover ahead at more attractive has been accepted on that basis 
flour $3.90@4.15, high patent $3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.44. prices. Impending cuts in quotas of short- are booked solid to June 30. Oper ns 
= 
— 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNash ville 
Spring first patent .......... iY BA a eee Se ee eee ee CO oe eee ee oe tT ee eee eae $3.80@ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 $... 
Spring standard patent - %3.37@ 3.47 o+e-@ 3.34 coee@.e. o++-@ 3.44 -@ 3.70 65@ 3.70 eo eee 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.70@ 3.80 
Spring first clear ........ 3.10@ 3.54 3.00@ 3.10 ae ae er ee .@ 3.45 3.50@ 3.60 ee et 3.50@ 3.55 3.42@ 3.48 3.30@ 3.50 
Hard winter short patent 3.50@ 3.57 pe Ae 3.30@ 3.40 .eee@ 3.44 -@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.85 ee Se 3.80@ 3.83 3.82@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.7 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.40@ 3.47 ee ee 3.25@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 -@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75 eer ee 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.68@ 3.02 rr ere 2.85@ 3.00 2.85@ 3.38 -@ 3.35 3.20@ 3.40 re Paes -@.. Ter. seer 3.10@ 3.30 +e 
Soft winter short patent 3.45@ 4.31 : Ce @ 3.98 e 3.75 crag es @. TTT) Sere 3.75@ 3.90 4.40@ 4.65 eas 4.59 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.26@ 4.06 ) @ 3.74 Ty 3.60@ 3 wired ot *3.35@ 3.45 3.65@ 3.756 3.60@ 3.80 4.60 4.85 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... rt ee ery i 3.70@ 3.75 ven See o@ueee oo@.... ree See wee “ 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.75@ 3.16 ones 3.32@ 3.75 +0e-@ 3.1 Tre. eee wor. ere TTT. Sere 3.55@ 3.65 3.10@ 3.40 4.15 4,40 
ee GOUT, WRI cacciccccces 3.53@ 3.84 3.65@ -@ 4.18 -@ 3.85 3.80@ 3.95 seOe ts. 3.80@ 3.95 erty ee 3.75@ 3.85 vr 
Rye flour, dark .......++..4. 2.79@ 3.20 3.05@ --@ 3.68 -+++@ 3.35 cece @oces err. een ceso@oees ort ee 2.70@ 2.90 
Gemolina, No. 1° .ccccsccccce seve @ 3.75 cobs ee -@ 3.99 ++.-@ 3.98 «20e@ 4.03 ee Cee ~+++@ 4.03 ree ee wrt sere 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent .... $...-@.... $....Qi.e. DMOCR -seiccscue GeoveGccee ere ieee Spring top patents{...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ .......$10.80 ’ 
Soft winter straight . ° sBaces Montana ...... cacQPoves Spring second patentf ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentt .. 5.50 
WUE ch cccvcvecs secs @sces seeoGesee Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cotton 
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are dependent upon receipts of Montana types of shipments with producers unable 
wheat, with mills receiving just enough to fill all calls, even with production at 
» light for each day to keep up operations. high level. There is no sign of any easier 
willing to Quotations May 12: all Montana $3.60, feeling in the market. The boxcar situa- 


a “eon. 6 gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.33, tion remains tight. Quotations: $36.50 ton, 
size, i Pe ton topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry carlots; $37.50, l.c.l:, ceilings. 

‘ions May $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears Wichita: No prospect is in sight to ease 
97, short $3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, the shortage of millfeeds in this area. 
nt $3.72q@ cracked wheat $3. Some of the mills reported slightly les- 


ithwestern sened demand, but most millers report 

rd patent that bran and shorts cannot be produced 
I I 

13.82 @ 3.87 


ft wi tar | MARKETS p gag Rove Mogg od Sale eae date, base 
CAL 


more con. 
ir market, 





















































































































































































































®3.75, ana Kansas City, are: $36.50 ton. 
— Hutchinson: Widespread interest in mill- Vv Vv v 
aly maine rE: T ynto-Montreal: Domestic trade in feed was rekindled last week, with buyers . e ° es 
ae otk: ae ; wheat flour is unchanged. Buyers’ ?D*!0us to book ~T on spot or deferred Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
i ne sin , eee asis. é Ss P "e i F é . . . . . 
— i % ne re taken ane of uae — hace rae shente 998.406 Oy gk’ Witenes eae wae $1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
z vhd = t re ti é capacity, mills always = tai esiislatadids — : —" ss . 
2 4 Ww roduction a I ity, z a a : 
~ fee ry 3 } tocks on hand to meet any emer- Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices will be accepted for 214c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
lon i, Ut? PEM zeny needs. Iceland did some buying steady and supplies inadequate. Ceiling Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
ne ga © lur the week and Newfoundland was prices continue to prevail for bran and 
= ost al howing interest. No other market _ shorts. a ¥ ¥ . 
cs, du se fl wa tive, but Canadian flour mills are Fort Worth: A fair amount of bran is 
deli 2 bo up until the end of the crop “* obtainable in carlots, but prices continue at 
| E ) n the domestic market are at the full ceiling There is j . »me i 
ugar, lard Pr : (i aga : hte u eiling. € s no improvement in 
ttenins of ind the export price is also sta- the supply situation on shorts, which are HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 
for a bil for the time _ being. Quotations practically unobtainable in carlots. 
Ks M : top patents $5.( bbl, seconds pos Vv Vv 
Inquiry , , $4.30. in 98’s cot xed foledo; Demand and supply may be near- alec I 5 . x 
immediate $4 Lkers: 94.00, 38 vos Cotton, mixes er in balance than formerly, but supplies WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 600- A —_ : ’ ad 
a ick, Toronto-Montreal freights, add move at full ceiling levels of $42.37 ton bbl central Kansas mill. Steady postwar JAY BEE MILL; BURTON MIXER; HART 
¥: ' 3 \ L WHISES COMESS 2 Perormed. Por f.o.b. Toledo, for all kinds of millfeed j job. The Barton County Flour Mills Co., Parr engine; two Century motors; other 
one. é i ex] overnment regulation flour is quot- sis ; j . sais ‘ Great Bend, Kansas. equipment. Fred J. Leman, Roanoke, II. 
nt $3.70@ = pas $10.80 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Atlantic Cleveland: Pastures in this district are seal eae . ‘ ————— — eat —se , en 
HM ports, May seaboard, and $10.75 June-July. in excellent condition. A little sunshine WANTED AT ONCE TWO ALL ROUND; sALE—NIAG — 7 
o r wheat flour sales are light owing would help, but nevertheless the demand millwrights, spouting and machinery in- sie? gat ga eo post Rb ysiggay on™ roR 
to ty of wheat for grinding. Do- for feed continues strong at ceiling prices. stallation, about two months’ work. Bird- th Iter 1 tl “7 na. gh ee er 
meé buyers’ needs are not heavy and Truckers seem to obtain the bulk of the sey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga. jee filter cloth ubes, counter shaft 
the getting sufficient supplies but ex- feed, However, several straight carloads DO By to ons - AS Rie eh arive = pulley, two conveyors in base, 
i ness is at a minimum. Most On- are being shipped weekly. Quotations: THE ANDARD MILLING COMPANY rn Po = b onggae “ee > by 
; ; seal ae — geil ri on - oe ani - tic o Mfg. q o No. 25 Niagaré 
tas lls are producing springs for ex- spring bran, hard winter bran, standard has a real opportunity for a topnotch Dibi Calisctach canel ce welts nite ooth 
rices do not change from ceiling middlings, flour middlings, and red dog, proven flour salesman. Contact The kubes, eannter shaft ” arive with valley 
‘ . : ¢ 249 . eS, > she » . 
‘ Quotations May 12: 50 bbl, in all $42.99 ton. Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- tela A non Rg iy gh a! ge 
sec nd cottons, Montreal freights; for Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds still is son Blvd... Chicago 6, III. est model. made by Richmond Mfg “Co 
ex 25 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian quickly absorbing all that is offered, al-_©©§_————————_—_—_———_ - Lixh) NEW. Ad condition. ‘Writs for 
4 sea 1, plus equalization fee of $1.25 bbl. though milling operations continue at a SHELLABARGER’S HAVE OPENINGS IN details to the Ford Gum & Machine Co 
9 \ e winter wheat is finding its way high rate of production. There is little permanent positions—packing and loading anes ‘Lockport N. ¥ io 
; tc et, but not in quantities sufficient ehange from the preceding week in the foremen, mill elevator foremen, second 2. 7 
‘ ling requirements. Much of this imbalance between demand and supply and millers—permanent positions, opportunity 
er already been fed on farms. The apparently the trade expects that trend to for advancement, good pay. The Shella- 
pr the ceiling. Quotations May 12: continue for the immediate future. Quota- barger Mills, Salina, Kansas. MACHINERY WANTED 
é $1.2 Montreal freights, which is equiv- tions: all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, ae ae ; 
z $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping f.o.b. Buffalo. WANTED —A YOUNG MAN WITH EX- v 
3 hccorGing: to ireighte. Boston: Demand is strong and far ahead Der ee eed iiler 0p lake Le, «=6WANTED—TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 
5 Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian of mills’ ability to satisfy it. Inquiry con- 7 ; iS yee ne Mk “Eade Nordyke Marmon collar oiler, A-drive 
: a ; . - : ce 5 “ee mediately. Kindly give full information sali ; , . * 4 r 
z ) s in the neighborhood of 200,000 tinues mainly for nearby needs as the trade ae | a amaite 4 ith rolls. St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary’s, Mo. 
; bt se ),000 bus f rheat is line ay nine aad 2 te Se about self, and accompany letter with 
} lose to 1,000, sus of wheat, is unwilling to pay present ceiling prices shotograph, if possible Address 7281 crnnaseoeysitnssiassanioasiinisistsannamesipsminsosssienntbramnsstinasnsiasaineesiomasisieasis 
po a to information available here. for future requirements, Pasturage con- ene te oe “Sailer, Siinneasolia §. a cade — 
3 W this was reported diverted from tinues good, but is not affecting demand etn . ‘ 4 ay cme WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
5 st ld for United Kingdom account, to an appreciable’ extent. Spring bran, ” waabiicaa a a een pe “ee re rt ed an ae 
the ipplies as new business, due to the midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 .Y PIP RTs BS » ar pnanene : 2 REEVE wo tour encers. \ddress ‘0, e 
y ‘ the United Kingdom supply has ton . . . EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTED Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
2 nlenished to that extent It was - i by large western milling and grain com- ue wage i 
75 aa be ot pte » aa ay ; Satine t 1 Philadelphia: Demand is active, while pany. Must be thoroughly acquainted Sa oe ee se FE A ea 
s lies or other destinations. Domestic offerings are limited. The market rules with flour milling and grain operations. _WANTED—BAG CLOSING MACHINE IN 
. 5 \ sah eat eee ‘ae “¥ silts ee eae firm. Standard bran, pure spring, hard Applications will be held in_ strictest good working condition available at once. 
ide 9 4 rad ntinued a oe Pg aahe "ie winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and confidence. Give full details as to ex- Address 7322, The Northwestern Miller, 
0. famils 4 capacity. 1e car Situation nas red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. perience and qualifications. Address 7286, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
‘ % I materially and western mills no i i i Tl Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2 6, Mo. 
4 onsider it a problem. Supplies Pittsburgh: Demand remains in ex a No es M ; a é Ss 4 , 
: ng quite freely. Quotations May of Reseed with = bran, os dog, —. Minn. : 
4 12 vatent spring for delivery between are middiings selling readily at_ ceiling OE EE is danni oan TAKE 
are ery 3 : wiiTian and the British Columbia levels of $44.85 ton. Oats from Canadian WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 
of car 3 : ae a : 4 ‘ts t : lentiful Prices for oats charge of boiler room—process steam only 
é 4 hot $5.30, cottons; second patents por continue plentiful. rices or yats - ‘ si cde : ‘ 
rade for \ ‘ ond patents to bakers $4.60. are lower. Corn is also more plentiful, —electrical, sheet metal, maintenance anc 
ie cheap- 3 ae : ae : 4 but ceiling prices for corn prevail. The service departments in large mill. Please 
» dealers : Vancouver: The defeat of Germany is not car situation has eased and deliveries are give full information as to experience, 
g at an Bp eX by flour exporters to have any materially improved. ability, etc., in first letter. Some knowl- 
Ss around , n te effect on the shipment picture betcedkte.  Bithe , —_ eee ie edge of milling preferable but not neces- 
nOnt Con $ this port is concerned. Since the Nashville: = Th¢ demand for millfeed - sary. Good opportunity for the right 
they s 6fu ntion of the allied forces will now not as heavy this week, due _to better man. Address 7288, The Northwestern Phone—Wire—or Write 
Out? ; ‘ ed to the Pacific theater of war conditions of pastures. However, there is Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
u E i ‘ ne . “me p vistics a ready sale for all offerings. Quotations J ~ 
ber r attendant problems of logistics, a 2 
es t reneral feeling here that no remain at the ceilings, both bran and shorts " SS 
sou 1S 5 ” 5 - ales ae @49 O07 2 a ote 
Shipping t space will be made available peg quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nash SITUATIONS WANTED rit 
wy ) »_ £ - arv : . ville, 
hes¢ 1V 4 here some months for ordinary export . r 
old 1 " tr This is due to the fact that there Ogden: Millfeed demand $s still exceeds TLLER m4 YEARS’ coat. = RK N iil —_—} 
cce tu- 2 ifficient tonnage now available to the supply, with plants working to ca- HEAD MILLER, 30 LARS p> vt AD oe A 
XCar £ af 4 . - ‘ ‘ 
it. I t Bu m ernment flour orders and until pacity, endeavoring to take care of ac- ence, all systems. Milled under labora- FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
orts how a ul amount of shipping is on hand, counts locally and send some feed to the tory control. Good education. Good char- 
planting a yur shipments from this area will West coast. Quotations: red bran and mill acter and eee aa Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
: ‘ . > > , > ¢ s. $36.3 ar- short notice. Address 7319, The North- 
in ore : run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, car : ie ‘ ” D ED 
less Ter F mestic hard wheat flour trade re- load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $38 western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. and FIELD SE Ss 
also for , I teady volume of business with fair ton, ceiling. California prices: $42.08, car- 
ur es 4 i} oming from western mills which lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
F ar | working at capacity levels. Chief  geles prices up $1, ceiling. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
‘ake yur 9 ut here for flour comes from the large Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of millfeed v 
ver .41 3 : vith the smaller operators turn- are inadequate for demand. At ceiling 
nor : and more to pastry and cakes, prices it is cheaper than any other form FOR SALE BY OWNER—IN SOUTHERN 
0, n be made with substitutes since of feed and buyers cannot get enough. ifichinan, 446 cwt Water Powsr wiser 
1.60 “ts cut In the sugar quota. | These Production is at record levels and ex- Mill, 20,000-bu wheat storage, ample corn 
; , ps are using fair quantities of ports are kept at a low point by restric- and oats storage. Very good. farming 
it flour which is in ample supply tions. Quotations: domestic ceiling, bran section in thriving small town. To be 
4 . with a new crop due in Sep- $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash sold complete, inventory at date of sale. 
p | ynd % ss : z terms, bags included, mixed or straight Full particulars on request to interested 
bout the Ls ur al gee 7 =, — cars, Montreal freight basis. buyers. Address 7304, The Northwestern BLAIR MILLING co., Atchison, Kans. 
t ; n 98's is 95.40 for top patents, tant . — , 18 er con- Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
vos $5.4 bakers and $4.90 for Vitamin B. Winnipeg: De spite improved weather con er, po 1 
pr "7 , ft wheat flour to the trade is ditions there is no indication of any let-up 7 = “ : 1a = rete 
a t to on onan bs Of ee 2 in the excellent demand for millfeeds for $500,000 RETAIL AND WHOLESALE BUSI- 
business ‘ ra a oe oe ee ee eastern Canada. Sales in the three prairie ness in the heart of large dé ry and UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
s. Mills provinces are down to a minimum, and the agricultural section. Private railway sid- 
ypers tions bulk of the western run is moving to the ing. Two large buildings fully equipped PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
: i sis > fee ar a icie y or illing machinery, storage Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
Cc 2astern provinces. Supplies are sufficient with modern mil é yy ; ] 
——— MILLFEED MARKE S ris ei Ag Sai” Guotatione: Mani- buildings for feed, coal, builders’ supplies. grinding all types of wheat 
; toba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts iiiness pg ir a Bata i gene Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
$20; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $30.50; om sone ar 000 — bapeted near Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
Minne: is: C rei » tan arde smal ts ex-country elevators and ware- ern home 909,000 extra, serms arranged. . 
the net Osid. Wonther Bae Himeded =6GEn lee See : The Miller Realty Co., Established 1908, CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 
I elopment of spring pasturage houses $3 extra. Ganeva: Olds 
—— - “th ut the country, and this no doubt Vancouver: Nothing has developed to in- F = , 
te ha ething to do with the continued dicate any easing up in the domestic de- 
5 ne emand for prompt shipment feed. mand Dealers in this territory are of the T 
Nash ville ; > tern mills are operating close to opinion that the present tight position will FLO R 
és : but the feed produced is ab- continue for a long time and until there 
is made, and the trade still wants are some price changes permitted by the » - 
ye It is getting late in the year and Wartime Prices and Trade Board, no bet- ; SS 15 WEST 10TH STREET 
hi ay they do not believe grass will terment in the supply position can be ex- ’ 0 RY 
1a hy weakening effect upon prices. te astic sales , are on a level . EVE 
‘ : pected. Domestic sales now are la \' “ RI y 
~ feel that unless there is a heavy with the peak set in the winter and all KAINSAS CITY 6, MISSOU 
4.59 Pe crop of corn, oats and barley to sales are being strictly rationed. Prices on b ie oi LK 
4.85 a prices on these grains down sharply, a cash car basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, \ PURPOSE 
at little likelihood of millfeed break- midds. $33.80. 
4.4 ow ceiling, even with the heavy pro- a 
eu n of latter in prospect throughout ot a a ‘i 
he immer months. Ceiling: $37.75. Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks THEW C BEL N Wi C lt t 
Oklahoma City: There is a continued Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed MA . A . - * Me ing onsu an 
good demand for millfeeds with mills un- at principal primary points for the week siete 
Winnipeg ~ ) Supply needs. Prices are unchanged. ended May 12, in thousand bushels, with Successful record of milling every type 
ee Quotations, burlaps, carload shipments for comparisons: i i 
oe ern deliveries: bran, mill run and Receipts Shipments Stocks of grain in all parts of the count y 
sh $1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 . ° + 
$1 , ‘ spagheies 5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
»tton Minneapolis. . 73 «108 42 20 273 1,262 
Omaha: Demand continues strong on all Duluth ...... 2 33 4 171 £317 1,558 
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Subsidized Export 
Flour Sales Total 
408,789,965 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—Through April 
27, exporters had reported to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export sales 
of flour under the Wheat Flour Ex- 
port Program aggregating 408,789,- 
965 lbs, equivalent to approximate- 
ly 9,606,000 bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 


as follows: 
Flour (lbs) 


6) re a ; > ale beers 197,418,070 
Seer ee 7 6 17,669,494 
Netherlands West Indies 2,1 573 





Dominican Republic 
Jamaica 
British 
Brazil 
Ecuador 
Venezuela 
Colombia 
Surinam 
Guatemala 
Costa Rica 
El Salvador 
Panama 
Nicaragua 
British Honduras 
Honduras 
Newfoundland 
Spanish Morocco and 
Morocco Shae bre aa , 
POrtuwsel «2... ee tie ; 200,000 
Bermuda Serna ee- ¢ 1,650 
Belgian Congo ........ satel iace 5,000 
Iceland . 990 
Paraguay Tarik a 495 


Virgin Islands 





408,789,965 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKPILE ALREADY BUILT 
FOR NETHERLANDS RELIEF 


New York, N. Y.—The plan con- 
ceived by the Netherlands govern- 
ment in exile, in 1940—six months 
after the German occupation of Hol- 
land—to prepare for the economic 
rescue of their land has been made 
public by Cornelis Van Stolk, com- 
missioner extraordinary in charge of 
the Netherlands Government Food 
Purchasing Bureau, Produce Ex- 
change Building. 

Specifically, the project, created 
by Dr. M. L. Steenberghe, then eco- 
nomics minister in the cabinet in 
London, planned the establishment of 
a stockpile of American food and 
clothing on this hemisphere, suffi- 
cient for a four months’ supply for 
the people of Holland. The com- 
modities included wheat, soybeans, 
canned oatmeal, lard, rice, barley, 
tobacco, linseed, soap stock, leather, 
wool and cotton, and in 1941 the 
Netherlands Government Food Pur- 
chasing Bureau reported it had 
bought and stored in warehouses 
“tens of millions” of dollars worth 
of them. In Canada, United States, 
Brazil, Argentina and Santo Do- 
mingo, the stockpiles were located 
and special fumigating devices and 
special preservatives kept the prod- 
uce from spoiling. 

In this way the Netherlands gov- 
ernment has been able to supply re- 
lief to its own people. The first ship 
with American goods sailed from 
England to the island of Walcheren 
six months ago, and with space al- 
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lotted from the allied shipping pool, 
movement has steadily continued. It 
is expected that by July the Ameri- 
can stockpile, planned to last four 
months, will be transported. 

The entire purchase and storage 
work of the bureau is done under 
Mr. Van Stolk, president of Van 
Stolk’s Commissiehandel Grain Ex- 
port-Import Co. of Rotterdam. 

No purchases of flour have been 
made and it is not known at the 
New York offices of the bureau when 
there will be. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORT A. UNGER, OF BAKERY 
PACKAGING COMPANY, DIES 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Mort A. Unger, 
of the Unger Co., bakery packaging 
supply firm, died May 10 at a Cleve- 
land hospital. He suffered a heart 
attack after addressing a meeting of 
the retail bakers’ association in the 
Hotel Carter the previous day when 
the group was holding a Retail Bak- 
ers’ Day meeting. 

Widely known in the baking indus- 
try, Mr. Unger was vice president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry and had taken an active part 
for many years in that organization, 
as well as contributing much work to 
the development of many bakery or- 
ganizations. 

Surviving Mr. Unger are his widow, 
two sons and a daughter. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW JOB FOR C. R. WILCOX 

C. R. Wilcox, formerly nutritionist 
for Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
has joined the C. J. Patterson Co. as 
chemist in charge of control activi- 
ties. The Patterson company spe- 
cializes in bakery service work. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial 
afloat at the 


stocks of 


principal 


store 


grain in and 
markets of the 


United States at the close of the week 
ending May 5, 1945, and May 6, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian 


7--American— 7— in bond-— 


May May May May 

” +) o> 6 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat ; 73,219 118,872 16,736 8,715 
WORD. cede 18,056 8,660 ‘ ae 
ute .; -« 12,826 6,831 3,425 127 
Oe fsccssasx, Bate 38,00) 16 1,309 
sarley 5 10,435 565 111 
Flaxseed 3,741 16 319 
Soybeans 20,302 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 5 (figures for 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (65 corn 
695,000 (691,000). 


5,000) bus 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal:; Domestic demand is 


light, but normal for this season of the 
year. These mills are operating mostly on 
export orders Ceiling prices prevail. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cot- 





ton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes 
$3.85 bag, f.o.b Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is only fair, and will show a fur 
ther let-up with warmer weather. Sup- 
plies are only moderate, but sufficient to 
meet the demand. Quotations: rolled oat 
in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








porarily not quoted on May 14: 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 11, 1945, and _ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Semi-public  ter- 
ol |) 33,081 1,514 15,587 8,612 

Private terminals 3% at 10 1 

OED. Aig sieaoece 33,081 1,514 15,628 8,616 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 16,269 : 143 62 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRROES  43-6653.06 14,275 106 112 
CRMPCRIE ssiccses 1,878 ‘ 
Prince Rupert .. 985 
VICLOEE. 20050505 958 

TOE ssc c0ees 67,445 1,514 16,176 8,790 
TOR? GRO 2 Ke co6s 46,170 681 7,057 8,938 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,973 146 3,197 381 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a: ere 199 é 142 7 

TOURS acces o Qawe 146 3,339 389 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 

Lake 7,308 3 1,440 1,283 

Rail res ree 18 5 65 20) 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern diy “sf 299 i 16 34 

Totals 76,625 8 1,520 1,336 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to May 11, 1945 


219,673 5,790 80,558 54,582 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 
All other’ public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div 15,735 . 2,385 1,616 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to May 11, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 212,781 5,869 80,774 51,079 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern Giv. ..cee. 10,316 2,010 1,679 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
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RYE PRODUCTS 


— 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: 
flour prices were pushed up to a new } 
last week, following announcement that 4 
big lot of grain had been purchased fp, 
shipment abroad, but the market rea ted 
and flour quotations dropped 22c bag fron 
the top and are now 10c under last week’. 
level. 3ut, evidently, they “are still to, 
high to suit domestic trade, judging by th¢ 
light volume of buying. There is, neces. 
sarily, some buying, because old cont) & 
have been filled, but inquiry is indifferen; 
and purchases are limited to nearby n« 
mainly carlots. The big buyers still 
aloof. 

Movement of rye grain is light, but 
the flour market at a standstill, mill 
ers are not aggressive and only top qu 
offerings command the market price, 
white rye flour $3.65@3.80 in cottons, 
Minneapolis; pure medium $3. 3.70, 
dark $3.05@3.20; counterbids from b 
15@ 20c Mills are operating la 
on government orders for shipment al 


55a 


Philadelphia: Trade in rye flour 
quiet last week and offerings, while 
erate, are ample. Prices are slightly « 
at the close, White patent $3.80@3 

New York: Interest in rye flour was 
in fluctuating grain markets. Quotat 
pure white patents $3.80@3.95. 

Cleveland: With rye flour higher 
bread flour, bakers and jobbers are¢ 
suing a hand-to-mouth policy. Many 
ers are compelled to buy at these } 
Some jobber are selling at reduced 
not figuring the replacement value 
tations: rye flour, white $3.75@3.85, 
$2.70 @ 2.90. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are very 
ited. The trade is inclined to think 
are too high and is only buying for imme 


ate needs. Shipping directions cor 
good. Deliveries ire better. Rye 
fancy white $3.85@3.95, medium 
3.85 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.72, me 
dark $3.79, Wisconsin pure straight 
Wisconsin white patent $4.57. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour 
to fair and a ubstantial volume o 
was recorded during the week. The 
ply is adequate and the _ trend 
Quotations: white $3.85, medium $3.75 
$3.35. 


prevailing price 
buying last 
chiefly in n 


Chicago: The high 
not conducive to much 
Sales were scattered and 









































Chicago, Minneapolis ana@ outside points in ate-sized ymounts Directions were 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fair White patent rye $3.53@3.84 
figures for the previous weeks: dium $3.43@3.74, rk $2.79@ 0 
Apr. Apr. May May St. Louis: Price advanced 5c last 
. 2 pire 12 . Sales and shipping instruction ure 
Five mills 1 38,399 38,307 *30,406 changed. Pure white flour $4.18, 1 
*Four mills. $4.08, dark $3.68, rye meal $3.83 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May 
May 8 167% 163 175% 166% ; 157% : 1697 
May 9 167% 174% 156% 1697 
May 10 166% 174% 155 169% 
May 11 166% 174% 154 1697 
May 12 167% " 195 one 1541 1697 
May 14 167% 175% 163 155 ad 169 
—— Sa - CORN- ~ --———_ OATS ~ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May J 
May 8 : BRS 115 112% : : 66 61% 615 
May 9 115% 112 6556 60% 61 
May 10 115% 112 1% 60 61 
may il .. ° 116% 112% 641% 59 5% 60 
May 12 117% 114% 641 597 601 
May 14 118 114% A 64 601 6144 
| RYE ——$— 39 ---——_ FLAXSEED ~-— 5 BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minne polis 
May July May July May Sept May July M 
May 8 138% 137 136% 310 310 310 95 
May 9 138% 135% 134% 310 310 310 95 
May 10 137% 134% 13 510 310 310 95 
May 11 135% 132% 1: 8 310 310 310 95 
May 12 1 4 134 1 310 310 310 95 
May 14 1 £ 135% 136% 310 310 310 95 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted) of date May 5, and corre 
date of a year ago: -—Wheat— -——Corn— - Oats—, -— Rye I J 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 194 1944 
saltimore 1,712 1,642 635 177 1 34 285 85 
soston ee ee oe 17 ° é« <a ‘ 
Buffalo us " 3,053 11,522 1,463 919 1,316 3,472 771 3,842 6 
Afloat dite 333 132 65 : a 
Chicago Wee eV 980 9,844 3,155 860 696 74 5,269 12,951 1,15 
A float : as 265 5a 105 
Duluth ees has 8, 25,060 Ss iy 148 514 6,7 
Fort Worth . : - 477 510 2 109 i 25 7 
Galveston ‘ 1,2 770 
Hutchinson ° 6o% 6 } . 
Indianapolis 5 betes 1, 625 2 61 0 74 
Kansas City een 14,93: 2, 1,891 90 55 30 309 { 
Milwaukee een 6 4 82 ( 
Minneapolis ‘ , ‘ 6,592 7 747 170 928 935 1,17 
New Orleans 19 63 5 
New York 10 17 1 
Omaha .. ewe hae 3,962 lL, 954 194 79 9 161 19 
BEIM. Secrcesvcvcve ; 73 es 
Philadelphia . (reese 579 289 ) 32 620 312 
St. Louis .. . Sees 771 ay 513 56 $7 20 70 14 
St. Joseph oe en 1,353 A, 839 668 33 6 14 5 
mieux Oty «....% ‘ 138 12 47 1 12 33 
Wichita . evetne rr 3,541 11 9 ) 1 
Canals ; eee cee es 
RO ie ve euceves , 162 93 
oe ee ee 569,540 106,582 16,207 7,729 11,53 5,839 8,394 22,513 17,648 8,64 
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aie FOR ACCURATE The Years Ahead 


ECONOMICAL FLOUR ona big hag 


EN RICHMENT— the world, but even more important 

than that, intelligent and natural and 
accepted leadership in the various 
fields of private individual enterprise. 


The flour milling industry has such 
intelligent leadership. 


ee 
Anyone who does any business at T cs E R 3 I Ss me @) 
1] k d t 
IT’S FREE- conditions. ‘The real test will come SUBSTITUTE 


in the months after the war ends. 


FL 0 WING I That period will witness the unwind- e re) R Q U A L j T sd +b] 


ing of the regulations which have re- 








nesota: Ry, 
a new high 
nent that g 
rehased fo, 
‘ket reactegq 
2c bag from 
last Week's 
re still to, 
iging by the 
e 18S, ne 

ld cont? 

s indifferent 
arby needs 
s still 








WINTHROP S BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATWNT APPLICO FOR 





























stricted us, and as peacetime produc- 











ae 
Pp AOS 





oo Quich Gina, Ham Bow Yar, Shieape, tion replaces war materiel, we shall 
i Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 5 : . 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask find ourselves in a whirlpool of in- 

es ‘or particulars and price schedule. tense competition. That period will 


be the test of management. 


WINTHROB * 
ECV We have become so accustomed to 


operating under wartime controls and 


meee Rrerbate Givsings restrictions that we have almost for- WHEAT AND RYE 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. gotten how to run our own busi- 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. nesses. Since the industry as a whole EF 4 O i R he, 
. has prospered, and most of us have 






























































sage 4 = had to pay excess profits: taxes, we <=> 
1s col a have become careless about expendi- 
ar 4 66 ” tures because most of the extra ex- RECOGNIZED FOR 
4 Sweet ream pense comes out of taxes anyway. 
m . . . By and large, production per ; S 
right : 66 9 man-hour has decreased appreciably. uality and hop Per ormance 
{ Very Best Production expenses have increased 
ur i e ry e 
“ee ; faster than wage rates so that pro- 
me i . duction unit costs are higher. ; 
aaAR } Quality Flours The demand for our products has 
i been such that it has not been neces- 
price 4 sary to do much real selling. When AY TAT '} IL LI NG Q 
_. 4 W. a. JENNISON Co. production has temporarily lagged, . 
rere : P De P : P WINONA, MINNESOTA 
wer 2 MINNEAPOI there has been a reappearance of 
os 84, 4 APOLIS, MINN. competition based on price alone. Millers of - HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
a p LL. Our sales organizations are not what 
sare : they were. . . . Many desirable rec- 
8, 3 . Hart-Bartlett-Sturt ords and controls have not been main- 
art-Bartlett-Sturtevant tained. Our budgetary planning and : | : : G C O C A L O 
; Grain Co., Inc. control has been replaced by govern- S R A E I L I N 
el 3 Line country houses in five states mental regulations. In effect, nies 
3 Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph have not been running our business- 
Deteth ; Kansas City, Mo. in a large measure, the business has 
May J 4 run us. 
4. 3 We are always ready to fill your 
69 rs $ requirements of 
| | MILLING WHEAT The Unforgotten Man 
Minn D0 is 3 MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. (Continued from page 39.) 
F ] | Socthetnstceator “Ksases city. Mo, | informed as to every type of activity, ue 
1 " training, and agency whose facilities = — 
v0 Hy ; ‘ are available to the returned service- S sat a1 
611, : E Choice man. We must keep in constant touch . 





BARLEY 4 with the nearest rehabilitation agen- 
inne polis 4 MI LLI Mis WH EAT cy, in order to know all we can about 
af : the very significant problems of our 
95 ‘ NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY veterans, and in order to equip our- 











Kansas City, Mo. selves to provide correctly any in- 











formation requested by the veteran 


— or his family. AN Ewa N ik’ MPANWDY 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS yN @® We Must Be Human—human in CME~ S O 


INDER SEPARATORS our understanding, our consideration INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








@/NIAGARA 





ary tk ’ MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 2 j 
: of the returned serviceman. There > 
rr : DUST COLLECTORS : : , 
(Barley onan an iadieneleee are no hard-and-fast rules to govern Over a Century of Milling Progress 


us. But the same warmhearted un- 

















2iCHM M ; . 2 , 
“aur... - derstanding that prompts the family ¢ Since 1821 * 
ae of a disabled man to arrange things 
td CO for his convenience and comfort; to 









let him learn to help himself; to lead 


he telnet: * him back to his social contacts and The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


e 
. ' his church, can teach us all the les- 
- ’ 
of Quality § son of simple, practical human kind- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
* 


< 3 hess DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
“PERCY KENT; Whatever the condition of the vet- 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
AAG company, ai eran we know, the greatest help we ad 
19 a can give is to think, to see, to feel 
in terms of his requirements, as if 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL they were our own. War tends to I [ 
destroy belief in the fundamental i IBER | ‘ F R 
PE <a iceibe: but the Golden Rule, wat to 


Capacity 10,200,000 bus =— use, can restore those be- GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 2 4 
Lessa This job is ours to do. 
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ON A/a ee Pe ey 
“\A/LSLE BAIN D 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





® © 
Head Office: Cables: 2 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 3 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








CANADIAN ES ee ee | 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Since 1857 


/ nm 
ROLLED OATS James Kichardson & dons 
OATMEAL i Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


\ : 
- Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Mills Limited . 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT R c Cc : P R AT 2b 
i Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 529 Elevators in Manitoba, Exporter 


= 
TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL + MONCTON Saskatchewan and Alberta. FI OUR CERFAI S FEEDS . 
, wie W ‘i aie ‘ ‘ ae 4 ’ ss v i 


ICE: VANCOUVER UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 6% King Street, East 
Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


t 


CABLE: LAKURON fe) fe), bgeommer\, 7 .Ve7.' 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Overlooking the mighty Saskatchewan 
River near the site of the original Fort 
Edmonton, Alberta’s Legislative Build- 
ing is one of Canada’s finest. 

Alberta, whose fertile plains and 
magnificent heavily-forested foothills 
reach to the majestic grandeur of the 
snowcapped Canadian Rockies, covers 

 €7 ® EAT W t ST : 255,000 square miles. Primarily agri- 

cultural, Alberta is gaining an important 

place in industrial production. Rich oil 

BATT L t deposits, unlimited water power re- 

sources and coal beds combined with the 

production of valuable minerals in the 

| A | T L A N D Mackenzie Basin, hold promise for future 
development and prosperity. 

Beautiful lakes, clear running streams 

4 U Le) N teeming with fish and vast forest reserves 
abounding in big game, make Alberta a 
paradise for vacationists. Her strategic 
position on the air routes of the world 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED pn eae ae guenentinnee 


: FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


BOOM I NN. HEINE EINER ON RE TRO TTR BARR 0 eee, ce a 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


> pure 4 ‘ , 
we BAGS coro |, 
_ BAGS - BAGS 


} 7 * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited hk a 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





























Wiedinars 1nd Lmporters 
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aPvalS oe rats 
SH ERS nS 


Ta pn oer oe 
tract me} 
CAE er hth A 


Cable Address 





: “FORTGARRY” 


a a 
Wate sreisy 


ti. AOE 


‘ y 
Tea 


Mea 
UAB eN 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





a 


BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


eee) 











BRANDS | 

“VICTORY” ‘PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” | 

“WOODLAND” - “HOMELAND” | 

THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA | 
oe ee Bg BES ee | | 















Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Fiv _ ’ Experience in 
Ex xp rt Flo r Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C eee # TD. 
‘Canadian Age 


APPLETON & COX, INC. 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


Royal Bar Bide. Toronto, Canada 


on 





a 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE AppREss, ''GILLESPIE,"”’ SypNry 





LIMITED 











LAKESIDE MILLING 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


TORONTO, CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


Feeds 


Exporters 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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SINCE I8OI 


THE LEADING NAME a 


- NE CEREAL : = 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TILVIE } 


CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the a S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 



























Cable Address 


OGILVIE MONTREAL The OGILVIE 


"eat Mere Famous 
Laoag E ATS WHEAT- pe 
jan at These Celebrated. Name” stHoL git! a TONIK Wis "ARTS 
VIE FLouR  _—s ROYAL waren ie GERM 
GLENORA FAMO 
BUFFALO —~ 






Mills at 


FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED vont. ror wiuam 


WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


<—" MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 











— 


CANAD 


A’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head : 
Office— ; 
Toronto, : 


Ontario 





ee 


r (MAPLE LEAR] 
fs 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HM#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


fT ” peng 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANA 


Owning and Operating 





DIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


os 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNt’sucrios or tHe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus y= ggg — Galvent 

. > . enic salveston 
pon ig . ete, Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

ansas y RREVOCSSOR St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
FOR POLICY HOLDERS ZEPHYR FLOUR 














Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau Al TERE A BAEINO WEOUD 20 6 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Hil. Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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A southern negro upon receiving 
his draft questionnaire struggled des- 
perately with the long list of ques- 
tions. He looked it over for a long 
time, scratching his head and sweat- 
ing profusely. Finally he gave up in 
despair and returning the blank ques- 
tionnaire to the draft board, made 
this notation on the last page, “I’se 


reddy when you is.”—‘Action,” State 
of South Carolina. 
¢$?¢ 


Their cars having collided, Jock 
and Pat were surveying the situation. 
Jock offered Pat a drink from his 
bottle. Pat drank and Jock re- 
turned the bottle to his pocket. 

“Thank ye,” said Pat, “but aren’t 
ye going to have a bit of a nip your- 
self?” 

“Aye,” replied Jock, “but not until 
the police have been here.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Frank: I bought an incubator and 
it doesn’t work. 

Rita: What’s the matter with it? 

Frank: Well, I’ve had it three 
weeks and it hasn’t laid an egg yet. 


$¢¢ 


Bootblack: Shine your shoes? 

Businessman: No. 

Bootblack: Shine ’em so you can 
see your face. 

Businessman: No. 

Bootblack: Don’t blame you. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Frank: My wife asked me to take 
our old cat off somewhere and lose 
it. So, I put it in a basket and 
tramped out into the country for 
about eight miles. 

Carl: Did you lose the cat? 

Frank: Lose it? If I hadn’t fol- 
lowed it, I’d never have gotten back 


home. 
e¢*?¢ ¢ 


Jerry: Mary’s a smart girl. It only 
took me 10 lessons to teach her how 
to swim. 

Harry: Why, the little flirt. I 
taught her in six. 


e¢¢ 


‘My wife greets me at the door 
every night with a kiss.” 

“That’s real affection.” 

“No. It’s investigation.” 


e¢ ¢ 


Visiting Doctor: How is it, Sambo, 
that you and your large family keep 
so healthy? 

Sambo: Well, suh, ah tell you: 
We've done bought one of those sani- 
tary drinking cups an’ we all drink 


outen it. 
¢$¢ 


A woman arrived late for the wed- 
ding. As she came rushing up to the 
door, an usher approached her for 
her invitation. 

“IT have none,” she snapped. 

“Are you a friend of the groom?” 
asked the usher. 

“Certainly not!” the woman replied 
vehemently. “IT. am _ the _bride’s 
mother,” 


‘ 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 






IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD 








aa 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MON‘! 








THE CROWN BAG CO. | 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





— 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS ~ 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GER 


We will be glad to get your quotation 


The Cream of Wheat Corporatit 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


— 





— 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri . 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
LOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 

IMPORTERS 


ry Buildings, 
nehurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
DUBLIN, 


BRISTOL, 
BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘“DORFEACH,’’ London 


VARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


le Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 

GLASG Ow 


Cc ‘able pines “TRONTOP! RI, ' London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
bscription Room 
thing Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


ble Address ‘‘Feastanco,” London. 


'. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
ROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 


Iph House 
Eastcheap 


LONDON, E.C. 3 





| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


| LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


| 


1ections solicited for post-war business | 


| 


FLOUR anp CEREAL 
IMPORTERS 


PRODUCT 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR.” Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


C.3 


Cable Address: 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMA,"’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

19 Waterloo St. 

““MARVEL,”’ 


Cable Address: Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR nerontens 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


sLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: “Goldenglo,” 


FLOUR, 


Cable Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: “PxHiLip,"’ Dundee 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK = Joka gee, 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]L_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








ELLY Aur. 


cones orchandisers ee 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Quality and 


Flour Specialists ricchour 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR erades 


410-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





ANAL ) Gey Dre) 


FLOUR—CEREAL-—GRAIN 


& Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


CHICAGO, Ill. 





960 Montana 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U =] Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


TH E DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 





Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Pidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








‘WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON 


’ saccade hand , 











Export Flour Insure 


d ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets........... er errr 
Capital Deposited in U. S........... 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders. . 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL 

Insurance on Flour 

Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 


RISKS 











. $4,904,187 
500,000 
2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





90 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange . Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 


Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














INDEX OF 


ADVERTISERS 





Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 

ES CRA N WERE ARDS Vets cews Koo Hie 0 38 
GS. Ee Mb, 8b OU bs 6 Ere bs cee pewecsvece 55 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. ........... 55 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 18 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ......+.5.0. 43 


g E Eagle 
a tin aan eee 35 Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co 


A Abilene Fiour Mille Co. ........00. 7 Chandler, Arther 1, @ Co. ...csciivers 
ee Ce ict aweteaees 49 Chapman & SMith Oo. ...ccccccsscever 
EPR GURNEE COO, 6.6 0:8:0:6:046-0 0a acnee 43 oO i Se ee ee ee ee ee ae 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 55 Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. ........... 
DAVE TAGHOY BRD vc cwcrcccveccarence Checkerboard Elevator Co. ............ 
ee a ee eae eae 38 oo ee a, er eee ae 
PES Pe GO. okt ct cee ececenere 54 Chicago, So. Shore & So. end R. R 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ....... CRIGRGGNA BEIUNG OG; o0cisccccesiccss 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... So Serre rr eS tere ee ere eee 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... Church & Dwight Co., Inc. ......6.... 
ADISTICOD. FIOUTE,. IMC. .2.ccsvcccncrsees 39 Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ............ 
American Machine & Foundry Co. ..... eo ee ee ee ne 
Ames Hatris Neville Co. ......2csce00- 18 Corman, DAVIE, IMG. 22 cscccssses 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ......eeeeeeeereee Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ....... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. ........ Columbus Laboratories ... eee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........+++- 35 Commander-Larabee Milling OO 42 teens 
CE EG cede re ctevedoeeerceonnee Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. ........ 43 Continental Grain Co. ..... 
MSMOIE BEM CO. oc ccscaccsccscsccene 33 Corn Products Sales Oo. 2... cceccccccee 
SG 31 Coventry, Sheppard & Co. .........000. 
CPRWEGTE Ge TW vce erbonscessess 
Barnett & Record Co. ........+..+- 49 Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co...... 56 fo ae a eee ee 
Bay State Milling Co. ...... phn wea 49 Crookston Milling Co. 
MeTMM,  MEACHOW CO. 2c cccrcccscccccccces 47 CE SE GA, 6b k sec oeksescesecinesed 
ee” ie” eer ei 2 Crown MINS ...ccccccccsreccecees 
Bee BO WIOGP BES ivieeccccvewecciscses 34 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ...........0.- 35 Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
Bidip Milling CoO. .crccccccrcscesceese ° 47 ee eae eee eee eee 
RE A ES ke bb¥ seb eerie cetiasres bictie Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
Blodgett, Frank H., INc. ..cscccccccves 54 Gh eT Pe eee: EET ST CR eee 
DE GK be SRS e Fie ec vdcdecssiceres POS RE, DEEN vec bebe wacdsceces ces 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. ........ 54 om Sa ee 
BOWMAN DEITY CO, ccccccccsicvwcsccvcs Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co 
SL: SEs: eas WGP. 0le-6:0'v.cs 6060.00 aves Deutsch & Sickert Co. ....cccccccccces 
PTTL ee Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
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Flour enrichment is simple — sure — 


and safe with N-A’s 3-Way Service: 


Mill: 






1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 


2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 









So choose the type of N-Richment-A 





best suited to your needs for adherence 














to formula, stability and uniform feed- 
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This type has ferrum reductum as its ‘ liti ] 1 ich 
4 source of iron, and when fed at the rate ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 
& of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. . 
a ra of flour, there is practically no ash addi- ment service. 
Ks rg tion from the concentrate. 
. . “Registered Trade Mark 
% a This type is the same as Type 4 except 
ES that it is compounded to be fed at the 
E rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
i Ibs. of flour. 
é : | WALLACE & TIERNAN “ INC., AGENTS FOR 
_ This type has sodium iron pyrophos- R A fy % 7 A i EE =A € 4 aN | 
o phate as its source of iron and is com- » 3 an SB. I] fae for \G Bin 4 
Fa pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥% oz. bt EIR rt saeneneuneneines aa NEW 
f of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 
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Picture of @ promising crop 


the war... to better 


The curious material you see here 


is polyamide resin, one of the best 


heat sealing agents ever developed. 
Coat a packaging paper with it, and 
just a touch of a hot iron will give you 
a seal that’s stronger than the paper 
itself. It can also be used in making 


printing inks, adhesives, lacquers, 
sealing Wax, wood sealers. 
may be 


for it 


St rangely ene uch, you 


raising it on your own land, 
comes from soybeans. 

Yes, here is still another example 
of a trend towards the broader use of 
agricultural pre yducts..-a trend which 


ultimately will lead to a oreater de- 
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, Minne spolis, Minnesota, ™ akers of So 
Wheaties, ¢ heerioats, Bisquick, Gold Med al Eenruc hed Flour, 


mand for your crops and a steadier, pansion after 


more dependable income for you. farm markets . 
Here at General Mills dozens of and to better living for all of us. 


other uses have been 
found for soybeans, 
wheat, and strange new 
crops you may someday 
be growing, over and 
above their use as food. 
Obviously, this research 
is aimed at finding new 


sell 


profitably, but it has 


products Wwe can 
another value, too, 
for it will help 


lead to a steady eX- 


Products, Betty Crocker Soup, Kix, 


Softasilk Cake Flour, Bakery Flours, Larro Feeds, 


Durum Flours, Vitamin Products, Wheat Gluten and Stare hes, Naval Ordnance and other Met hanical Products. 


One of a series of ads 
published in farm magazines 
to show how General Mills re- 
search is finding new uses for 
agricultural products. 


to new jobs . 











